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HE Ferranti Electric Fire, radiating 

vibrant rays of warmth and comfort, is 
the most serviceable form of emergency heat- 
ing because of its very high yield of radiant 


heat (68%). 


Just as the sun’s rays warm you even on 
a cold day, so will the radiant heat of a 
Ferranti Fire provide almost instant cosiness 
in a previously cold room. 





Ferranti were pioneers in the development 
of radiant electric fires—insist on a Ferranti 
for maximum heat comfort. 
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Limited supplies 
available. Please 
write for List H2. 


Ferranti Ltd.. 


Moston, Manchester, 10. 


London Showrooms : 


House, Aldwych, W.C.2 











OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
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MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices . 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 
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and satisfaction with a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. 1 


Going to it. A cheerful group of 
pilots returning from a patrol flight. 


¥ It is now more than ever necessary to empty your packet at the time of purchase and leave it with your 
1 obacconist. Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 104., 20 for 1/8d 
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IYELLA’ Service Shirts are of 


quality and fit which remain cheer- 


a 


fully unimpaired by hard wear and 
hard washing. And while they are cut 
with room for easy movement, they 
are tailored with that meticulous atten- 
tion to detail which their association 


with a uniform demands. 


In Regulation Khaki, White and Air Force 
Blue, 16/4 (with two collars, 20/-). Viyella 


Service Socks, Khaki and Black, 3/7. ‘Ties, 
Khaki and Black, 3/-. (Prices include Tax), “ 
| V e al Service , Shirts 


WiLLAM BOLLINS & COLTD 


Obtainable from high-class hosiers and outfitters Write for the name of your | 


nearest supplier 








William Hollins & Company Limited, Viyella House, Nottingham 1 Nowy! 
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ART AND ANTIQUES. 


United 


[' is evident from numerous most friendly letters from the 
impressive in 


States that one of the things which Americans find 
England to-day is the way in which ordinary activities continue in the 
midst of war. Painters paint pictures of fields and trees and _ yardens, 
the great London auctioneers hold sales of works of art, and the Royal 
Academy—an admirable gesture this—announces that the usual exhibition wil! 
openin May. That music and painting and the arts generally should flourish at 
this moment is, of course, out of the question, but that they carry on is essential, 
if only because our 
descendants wil! 
have a far deeper 
understanding © of, 
for example the 
extraordinary 
achievements of 
the Merchant Navy 
from Sir Muirhead 

drawings 
from any 


Bone's 
than 

amount of fine 
descriptive writing. 
And what is true 
of illustrations 
specially 
records of the 


made < 


s 


these 
months 
is no less true ol 


events ot 
astonishing 


ENEMY the work of other 
Pparrters Mit 
Augustus John, for 
one who | inter- 
pret, not a specific 
series of incidents, 
but the soul of a 
whole generation of 
men and 
Phe odd thing is that even in wartime, when publicly owned treasures 
are very properly put into safe places or buried beneath piles of sandbags, 
it is still possible to see masterpieces belonging to private individuals 
cheerfulness wi// keep breaking out. At Oxford, in the Ashmolean, one 
can stand in front of one of the finest series of Boucher tapestries it 1s 
possible to imagine (lent by Sir George Cooper)—a frivolous and exquisite 
set, so far removed in spirit from the prevailing mode of the city (Victorian 
Gothic, sober Queen Anne, and Ruskin) that one is agreeably shocked by 
the contrast, while up and down Bond Street and the neighbourhood, in 
spite of smashed windows and skylights and doors that don’t always fit 
snugly, splendid furniture defy the 
malice of the enemy. 
There is another 


ENGLAND'S RUSTIC BEAUTY, IN 

BOMBERS AND THREATS OF INVASION: A PLEASANT, 

DUTCH-LIKE LANDSCAPE BY PATRICK NASMYTH, WITH 

THE RUINS OF CARISBROOKE CASTLE SEEN IN THE MIDDLI 
DISTANCE, 

that of Mr. Nas 
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pictures and tapestries and worst 
Which not all amateurs 
inclined to belheve that this 
time to obtain a fair price; and yet a good many would-be 
away disappointed from 
Martin Colnaghi 
great dealer’s widow. The 


point of view appreciate 
s not the 
buvers came 

Fisher's last month when the 
auction after the death of that 
pictures were few in number, small in- size, 
and very good of their kind. I know one excellent judge who thought 
£25 would modest little primitive: it 
nearly all the bought for export, 
power to the 
does happen to possess a work of art of the type 


Owners who would like to sell are 


Robinson and 
pictures appeared at 


Sienese changed hands 
and that 


national elbow 


secure a 
for £250. But others were 
means dollar exchange, which means more 
Quite frankly, if one 
which can be— sold 
letting 

it go, and at the 

same time 


across the Atlantic one can do one’s. country 


service by 


please 
one’s) bank man 
aver, replac ing the 
object by something 
else which costs less 
to-day but which 
will surely be worth 
very) much more 
later on 

All this is com 
merce ; let us return 
to omethin a 


little deeper What 
is it our. friends 
abroad like about 


this country, apart 


ANOTHER PEACEFUL, INTIMATE SCENE OF A GREENHOUSI 
from the tact that THE COMPOSITION OF FLOWERING PLANTS CUNNINGLY 
we have no inten CONTRIVED AROUND THE WATERING-CANS > BY STANLEY 
tion of allowing SPENCEI Cow f Messy 1. Looth and 

ourselves to be 


swallowed by a tiger They follow with eager excitement the splendid tale ot! 


dangers overcome by sea and on land and in the air, while at the back 
country 


of their minds—so it seems to me-——are memories of Our peaceful 


side and its quiet pursuits: clouds speeding across the sky over the Isle 


of Wight, as in Patrick Nasmyth’s pleasant, almost Dutch, landscape 
with the ruins of Carisbrooke in the middle distance, or, in its way 
extraordinarily intimate and = appealing Stanley Spencer's Greenhouse 
rhis vear the watering-cans will still be standing making that intriguing 


flowers will most likely be changed 
introduce 


direct imple statement He is poles 


brick wall, but the 
when he does not 


pattern against the 
to tomatoes 
an uncanny gut tor 


Spencer human beings, | 


ipart trom 


the romantically-minded Nasmyth of a century ago, yet the two—in 
their very different ways—do somehow represent the essential England, for 
truth, like a fine diamond, has many facets F. D 
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A pair of fine old English mahogany 
| Chairs in the manner of MacIntyre ; 
} with reeded rails and carved cornucopia | 
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JS am a unique sherty 
nomena 


but—I am getting very scarce. 
The new Government restric- 
tions on imports do not permit 
me for the present to be 
shipped from Spain. 

Some wise Wine Merchants 
still holda stock of me as they 
laid in supplies last year. 

Do not forget that when you 
are fortunate in purchasing a 
bottle of Rednutt you are 
offering your friends the finest 
Sherry procurable. 
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THE FLEET AT SEA IN WINTRY WEATHER: 


A MESSAGE BEING PASSED BY LINE FROM A DESTROYER 


TO A CRUISER WHILE UNDER WAY. 


Three British “ battle greyhounds" are in this characteristic naval scene of “ Units 
of the Fleet at sea in wintry weather '’—the destroyer and cruiser in the foreground, 
between which a message by hand-line is being passed, and a third warship, whose 
shadowy outline may just be discerned against the horizon far ahead. President 
Roosevelt is believed to be sympathetic towards the proposal made by Mr. Wendell 
Willkie beforesthe Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the United States should 


send Great Britain from five to ten destroyers a month, and from “ informed 
persons "' in Washington a statement emanated on February 13 that America had 
forty-five naval auxiliary vessels, recently converted destroyers, “which would prob- 
ably be useful to Britain."” On his arrival back in New York on February 16 
from his visit to Britain, Mr. Harry Hopkins declared: “1 don't think Hitler can lick 
the British, but they badly need some real help from us.” (British Official Photograph.) 
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HE other evening I sat alone over my dinner 
listening to Holst’s Planets. Under the spell 

of that compelling and haunting music the war was 
temporarily forgotten: the sirens were blotted out 
by a surge of sound, and not till nine o’clock, with the 
news, did I return to reality. And yet the war was 
not forgotten, only its trivialities: its profounder 
issues were revived and clarified by the music. For 
in the fourth and Jupiter movement, the orchestra 
reached that great piece of melody to which have 
been set the words of Cecil Spring-Rice’s last and 
dying expression of patriotism, ‘“‘ I vow to thee, my 
country.” The sense of inspired dedication and 
self-abnegation associated in the mind with the 
music seemed even more than usually appropriate. 


While I was listening to it, my eye fell on a 
paragraph in the paper reporting questions in the 
House of Commons 
directed to making 
the Prime Minister 
define Britain’s war 
aims, or, rather— 
since our war aim 
is plainly and of 
necessity to beat 
the enemy — Bri- 
tain’s peace aims. 
Mr. Churchill, as 
usual, was not to 
be drawn. But it 
struck me as I 
listened, how good 
an answer was 
afforded by Holst’s 
melody and Spring- 
Rice’s words. For 
here, beyond the 
measurement of 
halting mortal rea- 
son, was the real 
justification of a 
nation’s existence : 

The love that asks 
no questions, the love 
that stands the test, 

That lays upon the 
altar the dearest and 
the best ; 

The love that never 
falters, the love that 
pays the price, 

The love _ that 

makes undaunted the 
final sacrifice. 
The power of evok- 
ing that in her 
citizens is the only 
true measure of a 
nation’s validity: 
it ennobles both 
them and the con- 
tinuing community 
their service and 
sacrifice sustains. . 
And not, I should add, only their readiness to die 
for her, but their desire to live for her. 


Never 


For in this lies the crux of the modern error about 
patriotism. The Prussians have for long taught the 
world that the beginning and end of all patriotism is 
the battlefield. Unless a man was ready to devote 

*himself to killing the nationals of some other country 
he could scarcely be admitted to the dignity of 
citizen. Love of country could only be properly 
expressed by slaughter. This ignoble and barbaric 
philosophy has been largely followed even in this 
patific country. ‘For a long time patriotism has only 
been generally demanded and extolled in time of 
war, when resistance to foreign threats was in 
question. At other and more peaceful times it has 
been treated by superior persons with contempt as 
a flag-wagging, sentimental emotion unworthy the 
dignity of any rational man. And after the last 
war, when it became abundantly clear to all that 
the battlefield was an exceedingly uncomfortable 
place, the strong pacifist reaction in this country 
against every kind of fighting was identified by the 


OF THE ATLANTIC, 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Intelligentsia with the condemnation of every kind 
of patriotism. The virtue that Homer and Virgil 
praised almost above all others became anathema 
to the most civilised people in the world. By a 
curious paradox the fount of all the civic virtues was 


forbidden to the citizen by a ukase of leading - 


thinkers. 


It would be hard to think of a greater absurdity. 
As though vaguely conscious of the illogicality of 
their attitude, the intellectuals tried to justify it by 
proclaiming that the civic duty of men was not to 
the little platoon—the historic state, the national 
federation, the Empire—but to the whole world. 
The good citizen was he whose allegiance was 
universal: who despised the service of his own 
country but proclaimed—in theory—the sanctity of 
every other. But as this catholicity of civic love 





TAKEN FROM THE AIR: A PHOTOGRAPH OF H.M.S. “KING GEORGE V.” ON ARRIVAL IN CHESAPEAKE BAY, ON THE OTHER SIDE 


involved no duties other than a vague lip service 
to the universal cause and a theoretic and wholly 
uncritical admiration for the League of Nations, it 
served very little practical purpose. Politicians, and 
teachers, writers and broadcasters vied with one 
another in lauding such abstractions as internation- 
alism, collective security and pacifism. Meanwhile 
the pacific, collective and international exploiter was 
allowed to juggle about with the various national 
currencies, markets and commodities to his heart’s 
content, regardless of the fact that such lucrative 
operations dislocated and impoverished the lives of 
millions of more static citizens in every country in 
the world. Nobody except a few cranks suggested 
any longer that it was the first of civic duties to pre- 
vent such outrages on the well-being of the social 
and political community of which a man was a 
member. A whole horde of political Mrs. Jellybys 
shrilly protested at the wrongs of other peoples and 
ignored those of their own. Even the Socialist—- 
sworn enemy of the selfish ‘ capitalist ’"—confined his 
maledictions and fiscal sanctions almost entirely to 
the purely native industrialist or landowner, leaving 


WITH LORD AND LADY HALIFAX ON BOARD, 


The supelvaneet of Lord Halifax as Great Britain’s Ambassador to the United States of America was an event of historic importance in many ways. f 
fore has a British Foreign Minister been given such an appointment (Lord Halifax still retains Cabinet rank), and few voyages have been or 
more pregnant with drama. Within a few hours of a suggestion on the Nazi radio that Britain’s Ambassador had found it safer to stay in a country 
house in England than to venture across the Atlantic, Lord Halifax’s arrival in America in Britain’s greatest and newest warship was an 
world. In our picture the great battleship is seen steaming up Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis, (Photograph by Associated Press.) 


the more cosmopolitan operator reverently alone. 
And “ money ” by its mobility being an international 
rather than a national force, these are nearly outside 
the control of any one Government. Which means, 
under present-day conditions, that they are subject 
to that of none. 


If Hitler’s insatiable ambition had not made us 
active patriots in spite of ourselves, following the 
wave of inertia and pacifism after the last war, here 
was reason enough for patriotism. To defend one’s 
own home and way of life and that of one’s neigh- 
bours and countrymen against the aggression of 
totalitarian despots is rightly considered a duty which 
no decent man would wish to evade. Yet such 
patriotic protection is almost as necessary in time 
of peace against the less obvious but equally 
destructive aggression of those who, in pursuit of 
selfish and anti- 
social objects, un- 
settle the lives of 
millions, spread- 
ing unemploy- 
ment, poverty and 
unrest like a plague 
over whole cities 
and countrysides. 
That this  inter- 
ference with the 
life of ancient 
communities and 
their rights and 
liberties is uncon- 
scious and unin- 
tentional does not 
absolve those in 
authority, and in- 
deed every patriotic 
man, from the duty 
of opposing it as 
vigorously as 
though it were a 
foreign invasion. 


This is only one 
of the social evils 
against which 
patriotism is the 
true safeguard in 
peace as much as 
in war. Slums, 
deficient education, 
venal and debased 
publicity and 
propaganda, ugly 
surroundings, 
monotonous and 
deadening employ- 
ment should be as 
much the subject 
watchfulness 
and resolution in the 
man who loves his 
country as bombs 
and magnetic mines. For though they may do less 
damage in the short run they probably do more in 
the long. It is not for nothing that that invincible 
patriot, Mr. Churchill, has declared his intention 
that the houses and cities which Lord Reith has 
been set to rebuild for us shall be worthy both in 
beauty and convenience of the people who are so 
stubbornly and heroically defending them. A nation, 
as Burke said, “is not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a trade of 
pepper and coffee or some other such low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary interest and to 
be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
looked on with other reverence. . . . It is a part- 
nership in all science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. 
And as the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are living, but 
between those who are living, those who are dead 
and those who are to be born.”” The divine and 
mystic nature of a man’s duty to his country and 
countrymen was never more perfectly defined. 


to the 
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“POSITION” LAND-MINING A ROAD SURFACE FOR DEPTH-CHARGE. 


Drawn By our SpPeciat Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES MAne Durtnc REcENT Army Exercises, 
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LAYING LAND-MINES TO DELAY ADVANCING TROOPS: CRATERING A ROAD SURFACE FOR DEPTH-CHARGE. 


Hampering and checking our advancing troops by means of the rapid cratering of 
roads, in addition to the laying of land-mines and ‘‘ booby traps,” is being carried 
out by the retreating Italian Army in Libya and Abyssinia. The land-mines laid 
on the road to Gondar were specially mentioned in official communiqués from Cairo 


as delaying the advance in Abyssinia along the Gondar Road. The sketches above, 
made by our artist during a demolition demonstration by the Royal Engineers, 
show one of the methods employed of cratering a road surface and laying mines 
80-Ib. of explosive will form a crater 20-25 ft. in diameter and 6-8 ft. deep. 
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PHANTOM STORM TROOPS LED BY COMPASS IN ‘DARKNESS | fe 


Drawn BY OuR SpeEcIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINFAU, 
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A SECTION OF 25,000 BRITISH INFANTRYMEN ADVANCED FOR A NIGHT ASSAULT ON ENEMY OBJECTIVES FIFTEEN MILES INSI 


RO 


LED BY AN OFFICER WHO CARRIES A LUMINOUS COMPASS AND DIRECTS THE 


Phantom-like figures creeping stealthily through the dark hours of the night, 
armed to the teeth, penetrating miles inside the enemy lines, led by a fantastic- 
looking figure pointing ahead with a long white wand in one hand and carrying 
a luminous disc in the other, represent the latest methods of infantry training 
which have been severely tested in recent Army exercises. The idea was con- 
ceived by a well-known Corps Commander on the theory that a weak spot might 


took part, all those engaged being furnished with a strict time-table. The 
mechanised columns which transported them to the disembarkation point carried 
the dimmest of lights or none at all, to prevent aerial observation. The columns 
stretched out in giant snake-like formations over many miles, interrupted from 
time to time by the “‘ bombing" of roads and bridges—indicated by umpires— 
and caused diversions. The men, dropped at the pre-arranged spot, set off on 
the silent night march without a sound, recalling the eerie myths of how the 
souls of the dead in the depth of night followed Cyllenian Hermes into the 


be exploited along the enemy front, but without an armoured division being 
available to drive it through. In the Army exercises a division of 25,000 men 





ROUTE BY 


FROM SKETCHES MADE AT RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. 


Underworld by devious paths. The task of the battle patrols, as cutting-out 
parties, was to travel twelve to fifteen miles across quite unknown country, 
over plough and meadow land, through thickets and woods, over bridges and 
ditches, guided only by compass. Each section, led by its officer, who alone wore a 
forage cap, since the luminous compass might be affected by a steel helmet, 
directed them by his white wand and distinguished from the rear by a white patch 
sewn on his back. Their silent progress ended in a loud uproar and wild confusion 
as the troops suddenly fell on the bridge, their blind objective, and rushed it. The 
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S. IN ENEMY COUNTRY: THE LATEST INFANTRY TACTICS. 


tAU, 


INSIDE HIS LINES: A DRAWING SHOWING MEN IN TRAINING, FULLY ARMED, ADVANCING OVER UNKNOWN ENEMY COUNTRY, 


HIS LONG WHITE STAFF, FOR A CAREFULLY PREPARED SURPRISE ATTACK. 


Corps Commander said later: ‘‘ We have proved that a deep drive by infantry 
brought up secretly from the back can be carried out in one bound.’’ On 
February 7, the communiqué from Cairo G.H.Q., described how British armoured 
troops swept across 130 miles of barren and waterless desert from El Machili to 
Benghazi, using tracks used only by an occasional caravan, finding their way solely 
by compass by day and night. Our drawing shows a section, conducted by an 
officer carrying a white wand and a luminous compass to find direction on a 
silent night march behind enemy lines. 
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IN A NEW PACKARD FACTORY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, SKILLED DRAUGHTSMEN PORE OVER BLUE PRINTS. THE PACKARD CONTRACT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
IS FOR 6000 ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES, AND AN ULTIMATE OUTPUT OF FORTY ENGINES A DAY IS ANTICIPATED. 


- 2 a -? * -.. ; 


Kiley 


NIGHT SCENE IN PITTSBURGH, THE STEEL CAPITAL OF AMERICA. IN THE PICTURE ABOVE THE DAZZLING BESSEMER FURNACE FLARES LIGHT UP THE JONES AND LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION'S WORKS—ONE OF THE MANY FIRMS NOW STRIVING TO PROVIDE GREAT BRITAIN WITH THE STEEL SINEWS OF WAR. (Associated Press.) 


America's desire to respond to the Prime Minister's appeal to “ give us the tools " 
is epitomised in the pictures on this and the opposite page. Before the workshop 
wheels can begin to turn, however, there is an infinity of work to be done by 
designers and draughtsmen, but the blue prints being conned in a Packard factory 
to-day will lead to the aero-engines of the blue sky to-morrow. Daily and hourly 
from the factories and foundries, the mills and workshops of America comes an 
increasing volume of engines, aeroplanes, guns and material of all kinds. Once 


we found fresh hope and courage in singing “The Yanks Are Coming"; now we 
may find not less inspiration in the knowledge that, thanks to’ America, “ the 
tanks are coming.’ The vast arsenals of the British Empire and the United 
States of America are united in a war in which the workman no less than the 
soldier has a vital part to play. Behind the armed might of the British Empire 
and her Allies are the spinning wheels of American industry. Pittsburgh—the 
Sheffield of America--is the birthplace of the American steel industry. 
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THE HEART OF AMERICA’S STEEL INDUSTRY — PITTSBURGH. 





ALREADY THE NATION’S STEEL PRODUCTION HAS REACHED 
94° PER CENT. OF CAPACITY. 
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THE REIGN OF PHILIP V. OF MACEDON. HIS RELATIONS WITH ROME. 
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“PHILIP V. OF MACEDON”: By F. W. WALBANK.* 


HE bombs rain on us. 

in action. 
Libya. 
Abyssinia. 
after snowy mountain-top in Albania. 
have occupied Rumania and are now filling up Bul- 


The Fleet is constantly 
General Wavell gradually eats up 
Our forces are creeping into Eritrea and 
The Greeks capture snowy mountain-top 
The Germans 


garia. The Home Guard is tightening up its girths 
in order to be ready for an invasion from the air. 
Nobody knows what is going to happen next. And 
now steals out a book, too documented for words, 
about Philip V. of Macedon. Almost every page is 
spotted with reference numerals, referring to a pleni- 
tude of footnotes at the bottom. The book isn’t even 
about that Philip of Macedon who was the father of 
Alexander the Great; it is about a later Philip who 
tried to make a stand against the Romans. 

The ethnography and ethnology of the Balkans 
is rather confusing: you may refer to Gibbon and 
Finlay for that. But, so far as I can make out, the 
likeliest descendants of the ancient Macedonians 
to-day are the Albanians, who have been partly 
Islamised, and partly inherit from the Old Greek 
Church, and in whose country the same old fields are 
being fought over between Greeks and Romans to-day. 

This Philip lived, flourished, and reigned for forty 
years in the third century before Christ ; he linked 
up with Hannibal of Carthage in an effort to check 
the growing power of Rome. Later he was an ally 
of Rome. It all rather reminds one of the compli-. 
cated politics of to-day. Rome won; a Roman poet 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


when Philip launched himself recklessly into a pro- 
gramme of atrocities and breaches of established 
custom paralleled hitherto by the Romans alone. 
As in the later massacre at Maronea, passion had the 
better of reason ; and Philip revealed that failure to 
relate his actions to the concrete possibilities of each 
situation that was to prove wholly disastrous in the 





THE COINAGE OF PHILIP V., AS IT APPEARS ON A SILVER 
ATTIC TETRADRACHM OF MACEDONIA, OF WHICH SPECIMENS 
ARE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


larger aspects of his policy. His Western schemes, 
for instance, reflect not a sober aspect of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Hannibalic War, but the 
romantic traditions of a house which had always, as 
Polybius says, coveted universal dominion. Conse- 
quently, when Philip sailed with his 100 /embi to 
Apollonia, his recklessness was rewarded with the 
complete destruction of his fleet; and, indeed, after 
the trial of the first war, it is doubtful, as De Sanctis 
points out, whether, even as late as 200, Philip appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the struggle on which he had 
encouraged the Romans to embark.” 

Well, this is a learned book, and packed with 
footnotes and appendices. Later scholars will doubt- 
less draw upon it for facts. There is tragedy in it: 
‘‘dying, he left to Perseus a kingdom that was both 
strengthened and doomed.” 

But now that we are at war again, and ancient 
Greece has risen again, and good and justice and 
kindness are at issue with evil and injustice and 
cruelty, I (and I don’t suppose I am unique in this 
regard) find myself disinclined to think about the 
wars of materialistic Rome, materialistic Carthage, 
and semi-barbarian Macedon. Everything sends me 
back to ancient Greece. Greece had her silly divisions 
and fell ; the whole story of it (symbolising the story 
of Europe in our own day) can be read in Thucydides, 
who to-day is a living writer who knew, and sighed 
over, all our modern difficulties. In him and in Plato’s 
“Republic ” and in the great Greek dramatists (and 





THE SCENE OF PHILIP V.’S GREAT STAND AND REARGUARD ACTION AGAINST THE ROMANS 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE VIOSSA, NEAR THE PRESENT TEPELINI, THEN, AS NOW, THE 
KEY-POINT OF GREAT MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 


wrote a line in which he 


WHERE PHILIP V. WITHSTOOD THE ROMAN ARMY. 
OF THE VIOSSA (THE FORMER AOUS), NEAR TEPELINI, THE GORGE OF THE KLISSURA 


TO-DAY, AS IN B.C. 200 THE VALLEY 


VALLEY IS A SCENE OF CONFLICT. 





said that captured Greece 


took conquering - Rome THE BALKANS in 

captive. Aggression did aus ieee 

harm to both parties. Macedon proper 
I will quote a typical Scale of Miles 


passage from this book: 
* A first-class soldier, Philip 
fell short, however, of the 
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a great general. He could Ts % te 
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a Hannibal or a Napoleon, (Ayushtgndil)e Rilo ee Philippopois ODRYSAE 
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*“ Philip V. of Macedon.” 


BASTARNAE 





they all cxisted in a very 
short time in a very small 
town) can be considered 
all the questions about 
“war aims”’ which are now 
once more rearing their 
heads. To scholars, I re- 
commend this _ scholarly 
book ; but to others I re- 
commend going back to the 
Greek classics in translation. 
Philip of Macedon was “ the 
unwitting instrument that 
enabled the culture of 
Greece to spread along the 
paths of the legions to Rome, 
and so to the Western 
civilisation that grew up 
after her.” 

The point is that he 
was “ unwitting ’”’ and 
consequently uninteresting. 
He had, judging from the 
coins, a decent profile. 
But I cannot persuade 
myself that he deserves 
resuscitation. Scholars, of 
course, must find subjects, 
and this one had to 
be dug up in the end. 
an But I think that Mr. Wal- 











By F. W. Walbank, Lecturer in 
Latin in the University of Liver- 
pool, The Hare Prige Essay, 1939. 
(Cambridge University Press ; 183.) 


THE 


A MAP OF MACEDONIA AND THRACE, IN THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD OF PHILIP V. OF MACEDON, WHO FOUGHT 
ROMAN POWER FOR FORTY 


YEARS AND DIED, DISILLUSIONED, IN B.C. 


180, AT AMPHIPOLIS, 
Reproductions from “ Philip V. of Macedon,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Cambridge University Press. 


bank, most _ industrious 
and accurate of men, 
might switch off to King 
Herod. 
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R.A.F. BOMBERS REGISTER DIRECT HITS ON BOULOGNE AND ADDIS ABABA. 


HOW BOULOGNE LOOKS TO THE R.A.F.: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF BOMBS BURSTING ON THE HARBOUR WHICH WAS ONCE WELL KNOWN TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS BUT IS NOW 
A SCENE OF DEVASTATION FOLLOWING THE REPEATED AND SUCCESSFUL RAIDS BY THE R.A.F. 


~ a ee 





SMOKE AND FLAME BELCHING UP FROM ADDIS ABABA, CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA, AS R.A.F. AIRMEN TAKE PICTURES AFTER DROPPING BOMBS ON THE AERODROME. A DIRECT 


HIT ON THE HANGARS IS CLEARLY VISIBLE IN THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH. ADDIS ABABA HAS RECEIVED SEVERAL R.A.F. VISITS. 


In his dynamic broadcast on February 9, the Prime Minister said: “ All through | repeatedly received smashing blows from our airmen, and recently crowds on the 
the dark winter months the enemy had the power to drop three or four tons of shores of England cheered again and again as waves of British bombers flew 
bombs upon us for every ton we could send to. Germany in return. We are | south and set the opposite coast alight for many miles The Duke of Aosta, 
arranging so that presently this will be rather the other way round.” The above | Italian Viceroy of Abyssinia, recently inspected the defences of Addis Ababa, and 
pictures indicate that, although the “ arrangements'’ may not yet be quite com- | possibly possesses additional evidence beyond the above photograph that they 
plete, the R.A.F. has been, and is, rendering a very good account of itself. have failed to stop our bombers. The capital of Abyssinia, which the Italians 
Boulogne—with Calais—has been one of the French Channel ports which have have modernised since Haile Selassie was driven out, has had later R.A.F. visits 
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TRIPOLI, THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF ITALIAN LIBYA, AND! SE 
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a VIEW OF THE HARBOUR OF TRIPOLI, THE PROUD CAPITAL OF LIBIA ITALIANA, WHICH ao ONE OF THE EXCELLENT MODERN MOTOR ROADS WHICH CONNECT THE CAPITAL WITH be T 
MAINTAINED REGULAR PRE-WAR SEA’ COMMUNICATIONS WITH SICILY AND _ TUNIS. ae THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN ITALIAN LIBYA—SHOWING A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE. ; ; 
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vART OF THE EUROPEAN QUARTER OF THE CAPITAL, WHERE MILLIONS OF LIRE 
. HAVE BEEN LAVISHED ON BUILDINGS AND ROADS. 
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EAST MEETS WEST. THE SPACIOUS HARBOUR OF TRIPOLI CROWDED WITH SHIPPING— ° NATIVE WORKERS LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW BUILDING IN THE f 1 
\ SEEN FROM THE LUNGOMARE BASTIONI. % HEART OF THE CAPITAL, BELOW THE HISTORIC CASTLE. ; i 
Fd _nceeeeennenesesettneeseeneseeseseresesnrsanetecdiescseecececeocesessouncsecseoneh $5000cceeeeensesensseseseeseseeesesesbecesencesseeececucsonscccessonced oo 
The cruel and ruthless repressions of the native Arabs carried out throughout | October 1938, 16,000 emigrants left Genoa for Libya. The principal articles |! 

Italian Libya by successive Governors since Tripoli and Benghazi were forcibly of export have been ostrich feathers, ivory, skins, sponges, hides, esparto | 

wrested from Turkey by Italy in 1911-12 are likely to bring Nemesis on the | grass, wool, cattle and horses. Tripoli, the capital of a colony which—until | 

millions of Italian settlers brought into the colony in the past fifteen years | the recent conquest by the Army of the Nile of Cyrenaica—totalled 810,000 | 


under the Duce's scheme for colonising North African possessions. In square miles, has been largely rebuilt in recent years, the Administration | 
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I HAVE always meant to 
return to the prospects of 
invasion and expand what I 
have already written on the 
subject as soon as a good oppor- 
tunity occurred. First of all, I 
may be expected to answer the 
question whether an _ invasion 
-will actually be attempted. To 


that I can only reply that I do not know, and I 
suppose that it is within the bounds of credibility 
that Hitler does not know either, because he has 
not yet definitely made up his mind. He might still 


be considering certain 
contingencies. If, for 
example, he intended 
first of all to increase 
the weight of his 
attacks upon our ship- 
ping to a great ex- 
tent — and had the 
means to give effect 
to his intention—then 
he might argue that 
his goal would be 
reached by bringing 
this country close to 
starvation point; in 
which case, invasion 
would assume rather 
the character of occu- 
pation and would not 
involve nearly so much 
difficulty. Yet I think 
that an attempt at 
invasion is more prob- 
able than not. Again, 
there is the question 
of time. Perhaps dis- 
cussion of that may 
be labelled pure 
speculation, but my 
own opinion is that 
the venture is some- 
what unlikely to be 


put in hand now, 
before the vernal 
equinox, though I 


admit that tides may 
be more favourable at 
an earlier date, and 
that the mists and 
sea fret (not dense 
fog, which would be 
unfavourable to any- 
thing but a subsidiary 
operation, such as a 
raid) which we often 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


INVASION CONSIDERED ONCE 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


MORE. 


is envelopment. To make the attack universal would 
be the work of the air arm and of the troops 
which it carried to the assault; to achieve 


envelopment would be mainly the work of naval 









Wh STAVANGER, 


NORWAY 
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forces, barges, troop-ships and 
supply - ships, supported and 
protected by the air arm, and 
of the much more considerable 
ground forces whose sea passage 
they would endeavour to assure. 
In both realms of invasion 
strategy the air arm would be 
. called upon to strike the decisive 


blows, because without it, and even perhaps with 
its aid, Hitler could not hope to land ground forces 
comparable in numerical strength to those by which 
they would be opposed, even if the Home Guard 


be left out of the 
count. 

Parachute and air- 
borne troops trans- 
ported by the ‘‘Ju 52s”, 
of which Germany 
possesses large num- 
bers, would probably 
be used for more pur- 

’ poses than one. Small 
detachments might 
be dropped in very 
remote districts with 
the object of destroy- 





water supply of cities, 
of which the sources 
are frequently up in 
the mountains. Others 
might descend upon 
airfields, not merely 
for the purpose of 
doing damage, but 
also to force the air- 
craft using them to 
abandon them = and 
resort for refuelling to 
others further ftom 
the main scene of 
action. Command 
posts would provide 
yet other obvious 
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AREA OF ENGLAND WHICH 
SCAN BE REACHED BY ENEMY 


PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL COASTAL 
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objectives. On a.larger 
scale, attempts might 
be made to surround 
and cut off industrial 
cities and ports. But 
some of the suggstions 
which have been made 
on this subject appear 
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to me to exaggerate 








INVASION OF BRITAIN BY GERMANY: A MAP GIVING DISTANCES FROM CONTINENTAL AIRFIELDS UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL AT PRESENT TO THE NEAREST COAST OF BRITAIN, AND STRESSING THE SOUTH FROM THE WASH TO BRISTOL, 
; WHICH, IN THE OPINION OF CAPTAIN FALLS, MARKS THE LIMITS OF ANY POSSIBLE LARGE-SCALE LANDINGS. 


the danger and cer- 
tainly the numbers. 
After all, a  troop- 
carrying aircraft can- 


experience in February Discussing the threatened German invasion of Britain, Captain Falls says: “.. . They would also depend upon command of the air, because heavy not transport more 

d ber Mauch ld bombers . . . would be shot to ribbons by our fighters unless themselves protected by fighters. or that reason | cling to my old belief that as twenty 

= ear _ arc ~_ the main attack would come between the Wash and the Bristol Channel, because that represents the utmost effective range of the hostile fighters.” than about twenty- 
ave their own ad- 


vantages. The next question is that of 
place, but it can most profitably be 
discussed in connection with the last 
question of all, that of method. 

In dealing with them I shall first of 
all rule out of account the possibility of 
subjugating this country by means of the 
air arm alone—that is, by bombing, 
dropping of gas, parachute and air-borne 
troops. Some people seem to think it can 
be done, but their arguments leave me 
wholly unconvinced. Whether as regards 
numbers, armament, or supplies, it seems 
to me impossible. I may be wrong, but 
it is no good my trying to work out 
an appreciation from the invader’s point 
of view if my mind refuses to provide 
me with a basis for it. In any case, the 
shipping is there. I think it incredible 
that the information we have received 
of the fitting of engines into barges is 
false, or that these barges are not 
intended for use. Germany must have in 
her possession a good deal of shipping of 
all sizes—her own, or what she has laid 
hands upon—and there are plenty of 
hiding-places where our bombers are less 
likely to damage it than in the Channel 
ports, where a proportion was assembled 
last autumn. No, my view is that the 
air arm would be used, as it was used 
in Poland, in the Low Countries and in 
France, as a spearhead, but that the main 
force would have to come by sea. It 
seems to me almost certain that the Nazis 
would employ two types of strategy, the 
first of which is modern and_ typically 
Nazi, that of making the’ attack as 
universal as possible; the second the 
traditional strategy of the German Army— 
which governs the strategy of the German 
naval forces, first, because they are weak, 
and secondly, because Germany has no 
definite or solid naval traditions—which 
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THE “SPHERE OF INFLUENCE "’ IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA OVER WHICH JAPAN, THE 
ASIATIC SIGNATORY TO THE “AXIS,” IS MAKING MENACING CLAIMS AND 
IS SAID TO BE ASSEMBLING A  BATTLE-FLEET AND WAR ‘PLANES, WITH THE 
INTENTION OT ATTACKING SINGAPORE AND THE DUTCH EAST INDIES: A MAP 


SHOWING THAILAND (SIAM), SINGAPORE, AND THE PRINCIPAL ISLANDS OF MALAYA, 


five fully armed and 
equipped men at most. Without the attain- 
ment of complete command of the air only 
a certain proportion of them could be 
counted on to make a second journey. 
Were they to tow gliders, they could 
enormously increase the numbers landed 
on the first morning, but it does not 
appear likely that the gliders would be 
able to return for a second load. A few 
cities might indeed be treated in this 
manner, perhaps with the aid of gas 
bombs dropped into their centres while the 
air-borne troops strove to hold the suburbs, 
but not, I think, many. For that would 
probably not exhaust the rdle which 
these troops would be expected to fulfil. 
Their most important task might be to 
assist in clearing a line of operations for 
the invading army. For this purpose they 
might be dropped in a series of ‘‘ blobs’”’ 
along the path of its advance, or, if it 
fulfilled my prophecy by attempting to 
advance in two converging wings in order 
to carry out the strategy of envelop- 
ment, along the paths of the advance 
of these two wings. That subject I shall 
return to a little later. But I think it can 
easily be realised, supposing that the 
sea-borne. army had managed to establish 
a footing on shore, how potent would be 
the aid provided by detachments of deter- 
mined men dotted about along the route 
which it intended to take inland and, 
even if they were doomed to a speedy 
destruction, severely hampering the 
movements of the defence and creating 
general confusion. 

Confusion is, in fact, the word which 
best represents the result of making the 
attack universal, and even where that 
cannot be done to make it seem all- 
pervading. Shooting at sight with a sub- 
machine-gun, destroying everything which 
the sea-borne army were not likely to 


ing, let us say, the. 
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require, such as bridges which did not lie upon 
its route, but which would provide the means to 
attack it in flank, seizing telephone exchanges— 
tactics of this sort would be as valuable as the 
seizure of vantage points on the main line of 
operations and thus holding out a hand to the sea- 
borne army or armies. Other and more subtle 
methods might also be employed. We can be fairly 
confident that there are now few traitors or hostile 
agents at large in our midst, though this statement 
may not apply to Ireland. But it is to be expected 
that air-borne troops would include a number of 
spies and mongers of panic and rumour, who would 
carry false orders and spread false reports of the 
enemy’s movements. The more success the Germans 
appeared to be gaining, the more daring would these 
agents become, as the fear of being put against a wall 
and shot became less pressing. British battle-dress 
would doubtless be used on occasion, though here I 
hasten to add that this consideration does not in the 
least affect the despatch of battle-dress to our troops 
who are prisoners of war in Germany, because the 
enemy has already captured infinitely greater quan- 
tities than we have been sending out. Yet the fear 
of these tactics may also be somewhat exaggerated. 
There are means of countering them, and they are 
particularly a weapon to be used against a weak 
country which is not, expected to resist for long. 
Thus they were used extensively in Holland, but 
not, so far as I can gather, in France. In general, 
it seems that the aim of the air-borne troops, in 
addition to such vital tasks as seizing airfields, would 
be to create a widespread impression that hell had 
been let loose and to play upon the nerves of the 
civil population. 

Now comes the question of the strategy of the 
sea-borne army or armies. Landings would probably 
be attempted at a number of points. Some of these 
would be in the nature of diversions or feints, but it 
could not_be left out of account that if any particular 
one of them gained an unexpected initial success it 
would be converted from a minor to a major operation. 
The envelopment which I have suggested might be 
on a very large scale, such as a pair of pincers, one 
claw thrusting in from the Essex and Suffolk coasts, 
the other from that of Sussex, in the direction of, say, 
Reading. Or one could imagine an attempted thrust 
across southern England from the Thames Estuary 
to the Bristol Channel, after the pattern of the thrust 
from the Meuse to the English Channel ports. In 
either case, air-borne troops would, according to my 
suggestion, endeavour to help in clearing the way. 
Either operation would be provided with a useful 
flank protection towards the North by the Chilterns 
and the White Horse Hills. Personally, it does not 
appear to be likely that, in their most optimistic 
mood, the Germans could hope to work on such a 
scale with the forces they would expect to land in 


id 


FLAT ON THE GROUND, CANADIAN SHOCK TROOPS, ARMED WITH RIFLES AND TOMMY- 
GUNS, EXECUTE CRAWLING MANCEUVRES WHICH WERE WITNESSED BY THE CHIEF OF THE 
GENERAL STAFF, WHO EXPRESSED HIS SATISFACTION WITH THE MEN'S TRAINING. 
In a recent tour of inspection of the Canadian troops who have come to help the Motherland, General 
Sir John Dill was able to see for himself the high morale of the men, and the results of their rigorous 
training. Infantry, artillery, mechanised and shock troops all came under the General's penetrating 


the first instance. It seems more probable that they 
would confine themselves to an attempted double 
envelopment on a smaller scale, with the object of 
securing a port or ports together with sufficient 
ground to prevent their landing-places from being 
bombarded by land artillery. This is not to say that 
the larger operations suggested, or something of the 


sort, might not follow. Whatever form the plan 
took, the enemy could scarcely hope to succeed 
without landing a large number of tanks. He has 
very small tanks which can be carried by aircraft, 
but these could not stand up to our heavy or medium 
tanks, or break through our prepared defences. They 
would doubtless be used either in conjunction with 
the air-borne infantry or, in a few cases, set down in 
small groups to make the greatest possible nuisance 
of themselves. Tanks of rather greater size might 
be landed from self-propelled barges in twos and 
threes, perhaps even singly, at points very far from 
the main landing-places, with orders to make their 
way inland as far as they could go and go on shooting 
until their ammunition gave out or they were destroyed. 





GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, C.1.G.S., TALKING TO ONE OF 
THE CANADIAN TROOPS ON A BREN-GUN CARRIER DURING 
A RECENT TOUR OF INSPECTION. 


Both these forms of strategy depend for even a 
modest share of success upon tremendous bombing, 
of aerodromes, camps, strategic roads, the beach and 
inland defences themselves, all signs of troop move- 
ment, and, of course, naval anchorages and naval 
forces at sea. They would also depend upon command 
of the air, because heavy bombers would have to do 


most of the work, and a great share of it in daylight, 
and they would be shot to ribbons by our fighters 
unless themselves protected by fighters. For that 
reason I cling to my old ‘belief that the main attack 
would come between the Wash and the Bristol Channel, 
because that represents the utmost effective range of 
the hostile fighters. The enemy may be ready to 
exploit a fighter of greater range, but if so it will 
probably lack the pace of ours. Any other landings 
would be feints, always excepting landings in Ireland, 
which might hope to overrun a weak, neuttal country 
without much trouble. Besides, if everything else 
failed, a force established in Ireland, even if it only 
maintained itself for a few weeks, could cause terrible 
destruction on our sea routes. From the naval point 
of view, a short passage is of equal importance to the 
enemy. To protect the craft making for the Kent or 
Sussex coasts by means of surface warships and sub- 
marines, aircraft, and even shore batteries would not 
represent so difficult a problem as if this shipping were 
making for the Scottish coast. In such an event, 
we should witness air fighting over this corner of 
England of a magnitude and ferocity far exceeding 
that of last September at its height. The enemy 
would almost certainly try to introduce elements of 
surprise, because without surprise he attempts nothing. 
He is doubtless in possession by now of fighter and 
perhaps also bomber aircraft with performances 
superior to any that he has hitherto employed against 
us, but we have not stood still either. A landing on 
the coast of Kent could be covered also by his coast 
batteries, and a landing anywhere would be screened 
by smoke. 

It will be observed that the Luftwaffe in such a 
scheme would have many parts to play, so many, that 
enormous numbers of aircraft would be required. 
But I have already advanced the view that the Nazis 
would probably await the month of April. That 
view is strengthened by the fact that large-scale 
operations in the Near East seem to be impending. 
If they are to be carried out, the enemy would desire 
to complete them in their main features so that he 
could then switch back to Western Europe the greater 
proportion of the air force used for the purpose. My 
view of the prospects is as follows. If invasion 
should be attempted, the threat will be more serious 
than our people generally realise even yet. The 
admixture of tremendous violence and surprise tactics 
of various kinds will be exceedingly formidable. Much 
further destruction and suffering will be caused, and 
the morale of the country in general will be put to 
tests even more severe than those through which it 
has already passed. That footholds will be secured 
upon our soil is almost certain. But I believe that the 
odds against a successful invasion will still be heavy. 
Even were the enemy to obtain better results in the 
air than seems probable, I cannot visualise him obtain- 
ing command of the sea, in view of the Navy’s proven 





THE GENERAL HAS A WORD WITH A GUNNER. IN THE COURSE OF HIS INSPECTION OF 
CANADIAN TROOPS SIR JOHN 
BEING 


DILL TALKED TO MANY OF THE MEN, 
PUT THROUGH THE LATEST TACTICS. 


HE SAW THE MEN 


Irish eye, and if their leader was well satisfied with all that he saw there can be little doubt that 
his visit acted as an inspiration to the men. The Canadians, who have recently had their numbe's 
largely augmented, are anxious to bein the fighting, like their cousins the “‘ Aussies’’ and South Africans. 


power of protecting itself against air attack. With- 
out that, I consider that the attempt would be doomed 
to defeat. Small hostile ground forces with precarious 
supplies surely cannot defeat the large armies which 
we still retain in this country. On the whole, the 
attacks upon our communications seem to me to 
constitute the heavier danger of the two. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK ; ~ 
. AND CURRENT WAR EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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~ LADY AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, G.B.E. ~~ 


; a MAJOR H. W. HOUSE, D.S.O., M.C. is 
Widow of the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 


Unanimously elected Master of Wellington 
Collegé by the Governors, in place of Mr. R. P. 


K.G., and his constant helpmate. Died 
February 13. Daughter of the late Colonel 
Henry Lawrence Dundas. Persuaded Mussolini 
to send I talian pictures to Italian Art Exhibition. 
London, 1930. Lady of Grace St. John of 
=. Jerusalem and Chevalier I.égion d’Honneur. 


Longden, killed by enemy action. Fellow and 
Lecturer, Queen’s College, Oxford, since 1923, 
and Laming Resident Fellow since 1924. Now 
Military Assistant to the Quarter-Master- 

General, War ce. 2 
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DR. W. M. CARTER, K.C.M.G. “¢f COLONEL LINDBERGH (LEFT), WHO URGED A “ NEGOTIATED PEACE,” GIVING EVIDENCE #7 


Archbishop of Cape Town, 1909-30, and a 
former Bishop of Zululand, 1891-1902, and 
Pretoria, 1902-9. Died February 14; aged 
ninety. Third son of the Rev. W. A. Carter, 
Fellow and Bursar of Eton College. Educated 
Eton, and Pembroke College, Oxford. “... His 


BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 


Giving evidence on February 6 in opposition to the “Lease and Lend” Bill, before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, Colonel Lindbergh urged a negotiated peace, while emphasising 
that he desired a British victory, which, however, he added, “if it, were possible at all, would 
necessitate years of war and the invasion of the Continent of Europe, creating prostration, famine, 


DR. E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, PH.D. 
Reader in Romance at Cambridge University, 
and a teacher of great ability and wide experi- 
ence. Died February 8; aged eighty-two. 
Native of Goslar, Germany; naturalised 1891. 
Studied at Tiibingen and Berlin. Appointed 
first Cambridge University Lecturer in French, 
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1 
, name will go down as a great archbishop.” 3 and disease,” “His attitude was severely criticised in the American Press. 2%, 1884; awarded M.A., honoris causa, 1886, 




















THE ROYAL 
AT 


VISITS TO BOMBED CITIES: THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTING 
MANCHESTER, WHILE A MEMBER OF THE PARTY RECEIVES 


AIR-RAID DAMAGE THE KING GIVING A HELPING HAND TO THE QUEEN AT SALFORD, LANCASHIRE, 
DONATED BINOCULARS, WHERE THE ROYAL PARTY INSPECTED AIR-RAID DAMAGE ON FEBRUARY 13. 


During a tour of damaged areas in Manchester and Salford on February 13 the King and Queen 

spoke to Civil Defence workers, who described their own and the public’s experiences during heavy 

raiding. A voluntary police messenger, aged twenty, said that he was buried for two and a-half hours 

when a police station received a direct hit, which temporarily blinded him and caused the loss of 

four lives, with five other men injured. At a parade of police, firemen, and A.R.P. workers in Salford, 
the King was told that 92°8 per cent. turned out on the night of a raid. 
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M. RADU FLORESCU. sy 
Rumanian Chareé d’Affaires in London who 
has resigned from the Rumanian Government 
service rather than obey General Antonescu’s 
instructions to return with the Legation staff 
to Bucharest, following the severing of relations 
between Britain and Rumania. The Rumanian 
-. Press attaché, M. lon Murgu, has also resigned. 
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—S 
f PILOT OFFICER P. W. KERR, MV.O. ~* 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms since 1928, 
whose death on active service is reported ; 
aged fifty-five. First cousin of the late 
Marquess of Lothian. Served European War 
in German S.-W. Africa and France. Egyptian 
Civil Service, 1919-24. Fourth son of late 
a" Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr. A 
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{ GENERAL WALTER KRIVITSKY. 'f THE NORWEGIAN C.-IN-C.’S VISIT TO THE SCOTTISH COMMAND: MAJOR-GENERAL 
| A Soviet refugee in America ; formerly Western} FLEISCHER INSPECTING A CAVALRY REGIMENT’ B.H.Q. GUARD OF HONOUR. 
i European head of the Russian Ogpu, who was i , ; : 
) iad ajor-Cenera eiscner, e Ommander-in-Unle oO e orwegia orces a ° c t ’ 

i shot dead in a Washington hotel. He had { Major-General Fleisch the C j Chief of the N n F s in Scotland, recently 
j been shot through the head, and a revolver } fe a visit to a Brigade Headquarters of the Scottish Command. In our picture he is seen with 

with one bullet fired was found, staging a i jeut.-General Sir Robert Carrington, G.O.C.-in-C., Scottish Command, since 1940, inspecting a British Museum A Civil List pensioner and 
] suicide, but he is believed to have been guard of honour formed by a cavalry regiment. Reports from occupied Norway state that pensioner of tne Royal Academy of Arts and 


German soldiers stationed there are suffering from climate and the civilian 


“war of nerves.” yal Institute of British Architec 
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. murdered by an Ogpu agent. -™* 
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SAVING THE LUFTWAFFE: AN INFLATABLE DINGHY FOR DEFEATED AIRMEN. 


LUG SAIL. 





THE LAY-OUT AND EQUIPMENT OF A GERMAN INFLATABLE RUBBER DINGHY SUCH AS IS CARRIED BY THE LARGER GERMAN AIRCRAFT WHEN RAIDING THIS COUNTRY 
DAMAGED NAZI AEROPLANES SOMETIMES MANAGE TO ESCAPE INTO THE CLOUDS, BUT ARE LATER FORCED TO COME DOWN IN THE SEA. (Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 


ee : 


PILOTS OF A SPITFIRE SQUADRON STUDYING WITH INTEREST ONE OF THE GERMAN COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER DINGHIES, WHICH WAS DISCOVERED AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF AN 
ENEMY ’PLANE. THE AEROPLANE WAS A JUNKERS “ 87" ENGAGED IN ATTACKING A CONVOY. SHOT DOWN, IT CRASHED ON LAND NEAR BY. (British Official Photograph.) 


A considerable number of German bombers that raid our shores are so badly | craft fully inflated and, in some cases, food in a compressed form and a repair 
damaged that, although able to escape into the clouds, ultimately they have to | outfit are carried. The latest type of rubber dinghy is provided with a mast 
come down in the sea. The German airmen all wear inflatable waistcoats— and lug-sail, also a rope ladder to assist men in the water to climb into the 
not unlike our own ‘Mae Wests "’—and in addition all the bombers have an | dinghy. The length varies between six and fourteen feet, and the whole of 
inflatable rubber dinghy stowed inside the fuselage. This can be launched very | the dinghy and the sail are painted a very bright yellow, to make the craft 
quickly, and inflated by means of compressed air from a special cylinder pro- easily visible from the air. Other life-saving apparatus is provided by the 
vided for the purpose. The equipment consists of two small wooden oars, a special moored buoys along the French Channel coast, which were illustrated 
baler, two efficient flares, a small pocket compass, hand-bellows to keep the in our issue of December 7, 1940. 
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AIR-BORNE SPEARHEAD OF ADVANCE ASSAULT: PARACHUTE TRO 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAI 


ays 
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ADVANCE ASSAULT BY PARACHUTE TROOPS: A DRAWING MADE BY OUR ARTIST OF AIR-BORNE TROOPS FORMING THE SPEARHE 
RELEASING THEIR COMPLEMENTS, THE TROOPS, FULLY ARMED, HASTENING TO TH 


The sensational news, given out by Rome on February 14, of the landing representation of such troops as they might appear in action. The troop-carriers 
of British parachute troops, who made for certain military objectives in the are seen sweeping down. Then, from the relays of giant machines, men 
‘* foot.’ of Italy, has revealed that, in the employment of air-arm assault dropped into the air, their parachutes opening immediately, and in a few 
troops, the British Army has shown itself well alive to their possibilities. seconds they have descended to terra firma. Disentangling themselves from 
The drawing above, by Captain Bryan de Grineau, affords a_ graphic their frail air-supports, the men immediately advanced towards their particular 
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TROOPS MAKING A DAWN ATTACK UPON AN ENEMY POSITION. 


ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


E SPEARHEAD OF AN ASSAULT IN AN ENEMY TERRAIN, SUCH AS RECENTLY TOOK PLACE IN SOUTHERN ITALY—TRC >ARRIERS 
ING TO THEIR OBJECTIVES, WITH OTHERS PARACHUTING -TO EARTH BEHIND THEM. 


another machine is preparing 
to drop its complement. On the left, parachutists are descending from their 


rriers objectives, seizing bridge-heads and other strategic points of importance which | against the dawn—is rising. Behind it, in turn, 
men they will hold against the enemy until rapidly advancing tanks and mobile 

few armoured forces, following .up their assault, arrive. On the right of our machines and, beyond, other aircraft are emerging 
from artist's drawing, a section of parachutists who have landed, are seen advancing, 
icular whilst above them a troop-carrier, having released its men silhouetted section of assault troops advancing in line with their 


from the clouds with 
their complement to be released immediately. There may be observed also a 


comrades 
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AMERICA’S PARACHUTE TROOPS : 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING 


NEWS Fes. 22, 1941 


AT FORT BENNING. 














TROOPS OF THE 50IST PARACHUTE BATTALION 2 

PRACTISING JUMPING FROM A PLATFORM AT @# 
FORT BENNING. MUCH OF THIS PRACTICE Is 3 
NECESSARY TO TEACH MEN TO LAND PROPERLY 2 
AND SO AVOID INJURY. (Planet News.) Z 
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binnsdiminuachanaeel 4 
TROOPS PRACTISING TURNING, AND LIFTING THEMSELVES PREPARATORY TO STRIKING 4% 
THE GROUND. (INSET.) BALING OUT DURING MANCEUVRES. (Wide World and Planet News.) 
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E 
és PARACHUTISTS OF THE 5OIST BATTALION BALING OUT DURING RECENT EXERCISES. THE 
FIRST MAN IS NEARLY CLEAR; IN A FEW MOMENTS THE OTHERS WILL FOLLOW. (Wide World.) 
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The above pictures, taken at Fort Benning, of the SOlst Battalion of American 
parachute troops, have an added ‘interest in view of the news that similar troops 
have been dropped in Italy on the borders of the provinces of Lucania and Calabria. 
Prior to the war, Russia was considered the foremost country in this Modern develop. 
ment of warfare; then, with the outbreak of hostilities, came news of the dropping 
of German parachutists in Belgium, Holland and France. But Whereas the German 
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PARACHUTE TROOPS JUMPING FROM AN AEROPLANE.’ A REHEARSAL ON THE 
GROUND WATCHED By OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL GUARD. (Wide World.) 
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PARACHUTE TROOPS DEMONSTRATING THE PROPER WAY TO LAND, 
OF SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE U.S.A. NATIONAL GUARD. 


IN FRONT OF A GROUP 
(Wide World.) 
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SOLDIERS, WHO HAVE SAFELY PARACHUTED 
A LIGHT MACHINE-GUN, WHILE ANOTHER 


TO THE 
SOLDIER 


GROUND, 
Is JUST 


HAVE ALREADY SET UP 
LANDING. (Planet News.) 
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troops who dropped out of the sky were disguised as nuns, postmen, policemen and 
so forth, it is Specifically stated that the parachute troops dropped over Italy were 
wearing Uniforms easily recognisable. America has not been slow to realise the 
imMense military and psychologic factors involved in attack by such methods, and 
our pictures give some indication of the intense training now being undergone at 
Fort Benning, U.S.A 
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“WELLINGTON” BOMBERS: TWO OUTSTANDING AIRCRAFT READY TO STRIKE. 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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“WELLINGTON” MARK I 
2-1145 HP. ROLLS-ROEE 
“Me " WOTORS, 
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[WELLINGTON MARK IA. 
2-965 HP BRASTOL”PEGASUS” GEODETIC 
RADIAL MOTORS. STRUCTURE 
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STREAMLINED 
DIRECTION-FINDING 
LOOP AERUAL. weer ron 


— 


AUXILIARY 
OIL TANK 


WING DIAGRAMMATICALLY 
CUT AWAY. 


MAIN BULLET-PROOF FUEL TANKS 
ARE CARRIED IN EITHER WING 


AIRCRAFT FAMOUS IN ATTACK AND DEFENCE: A ‘ WELLINGTON” MK.1A. AND ABOVE, A “WELLINGTON” MkK.II. 


Large bomb-carrying capacity, long flying range, and high power of defence: such in the Vickers ‘‘ Wellesley... Our picture shows something of this system ot 
are the vital requirements in the construction of the modern bomber, and in few | metal construction, by which stresses in the structure are taken around the 
machines are all these factors embodied to such good purpose as in the Vickers- form of the stressed body along the shortest possible external lines. The most 
Armstrong “ Wellington.” For instance, no other aeroplane has given more | important characteristic of this novel system has been revealed on active service, 
convincing evidence of the qualities of the British power-operated gun turrets, | when ‘ Wellingtons,” so damaged during a raid as to appear on the verge of 
their worth having been proved as early as September 4, 1939, when ‘ Wellingtons,” | collapse, have been able to return to their bases, so well is the load distributed 
flying in close defensive formation, raided Wilhelmshaven and successfully beat off | over the whole structure. Equally unusual, but more obvious features of the 
large numbers of attacking Messerschmitt ‘ Me.110" fighter ‘planes. The first | machine are the single fin and rudder, instead of the twin tail common to aero- 
** Wellington "'—very different from the present productions—was notable in many | planes of similar size, and the mid-wing disposition. In our issue of January 11, 
ways, not least in that it marked the second stage in the practical application of | ; 
the geodetic construction system evolved by Mr. B. N. Wallis and first employed 


there appeared a striking picture of a ‘‘ Wellington"’ taking off for a raid, by 


our Special Artist C. E. Turner 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF WAR: FAMOUS RAILINGS GO; 
SAVING LONDON STATUES. 
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THE ADVANCE INTO ITALIAN SOMALILAND : KISMAYU, THE BASE AND PORT OF JUBALAND, The handsome Parliament 
CAPTURED BY SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 14. oo ad ae ae 

Kismayu, the principal port in Jubaland, in the territory ceded by Great Britain to Italy in 1936, grass oases in the desert 
lies in the southern tip of Italian Somaliland. In conjunction with Afmadu, in the same territory, of streets; facing the 
it was heavily bombed and machine-gunned on February 14 by the South African Air Force, and Houses of Parliament, have 
both were evacuated. Ten thousand square miles of Italian Somaliland are now in British hands. gone the way of other 
useless luxuries, and are 

being melted down for 
munition needs. They are 
expected to provide 15 tons 
of good iron. They were 
mainly useful when the 
Suffragettes were arrested PARLIAMENT SQUARE RAILINGS,DESTINED FOR MUNITIONS, THE 


by the police before the REMOVAL OF WHICH WILL PROVIDE I5 TONS OF METAL. 
last war and clung to them. 


Central Press. 





THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE, TAKEN FROM ITS PEDESTAL IN 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, BEING REMOVED TO A PLACE OF SAFETY. 


The celebrated equestrian statue of Charles the First, “‘the martyr King,” riding—as Lionel 
Johnson describes in his familiar poem—‘ hard by his own Whitehall,” has been protected; from 
enemy bombs since the outbreak of war. But many other historic statues have remained exposed 
to danger. Determined efforts are now being made by the Office of Works to save from possible 
destruction other famous 
groups, and above, William 
of —., on his charger 
is seen being transported 
from St. James’s uare 
to a place of greater safety. 
Keystone. 
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a ete pee ere PRESERVING FROM POSSIBLE AIR-RAID DAMAGE RODIN’S CELEBRATED GROUP OF 
the prod life-raft ulveoted ‘““THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS,’’ THE ORIGINAL OF WHICH IS IN ENEMY HANDS. 


by Mr. R. S. Chipchase for The original of Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais” stood in Calais market-place, and it is not improbable 
the use of men of the that this magnificent work of art has either been removed to Germany or melted down to furnish 
Merchant Service whose further Nazi munitions of war. The copy, given to the nation by the National Art-Collections Fund, 
ships are torpedoed or and erected in 1914, which has stood for several years in the Victoria Gardens, Westminster, has so 


bombed is seen aboard far escaped undamaged frum enemy raids, but steps are now being taken for its protection. (Planet. 
ship ready for instant 


launching. The right- 
hand picture shows the 
raft, which, it is claimed, 
is bullet-proof and un- 
sinkable, being got under 
way during a_ recent 
demonstration of its 
capabilities at a north- 
eastern port by seamen 
wearing life-jackets, two 
of whom are working 
paddles, while a_ third 
trims the small square 
sail to the wind. The 
new raft will be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the 
allant men of the 
ercantile Marine who 
brave the perils of the 
sea in all weathers at 
constant risk of finding 
their ships sinking 
beneath them as the 
result of U-boat action 
or attacks by enemy 
dive-bombers. A moving 
description of the har- 
rey a mit under- 
gone by many of them 
after being torpedoed 
was broadcast recently 
by Commander Anthony 
Kimmins, a serving naval 
officer, who described the 
rescue in mid-Atlantic 
of a sailor who was found 
and rescued after being 
for long without food 
astride the single mast 
of a ship’s lifeboat. 
G.P.U. 
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A LIFE-RAFT FOR MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE, WHICH 
1S SAID TO BE BULLET-PROOF AND UNSINKABLE,. 


THE NEW LIFE-RAFT, THE INVENTION OF MR. R. S. CHIPCHASE, UNDER WA DURING A 
DEMONSTRATION OF ITS CAPABILITIES AT A NORTH-EASTERN PORT. 
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THE HIP-SLING STRETCHER, NOW BEING USED BY THE ARMY, AND WHICH PERMITS FAR 
GREATER FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT BY STRETCHER-BEARERS. 


The hip-sline stretcher is one of those simple things which make one wonder why it has never been 
thought of before. In use now with the Army, it gives the stretcher-bearers complete treedom with 
their hands, and it has been conclusively proved that by means of this stretcher a man can be 
carried a greater distance and at a faster pace than with the older model. Our picture shows stretcher- 
bearers moving forward in a crouching position to avoid enemy snipers. (British Official Photograph.) 
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AN INDOOR AIR-RAID SHELTER. 
FOR MANY BY THE ABOVE DEVICE. 


After rigorous tests carried out by the Research and Experimental Department, this shelter was recommended for public 
from a height of 6ft. above the top. 


use. It was first tested by dropping a heavy block of concrete weizhing : j 

The flat top was only dented. Next the shelter was subjected to a second test in which a weight 

of 1800 Ib. was brought into action, which merely resulted in the bending of the steel angle at 
the top edge. (P.N.A. Photograph.) 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST, THE PILOT OF A ‘‘ WELLINGTON ’’ BOMBER SURVEYS THE 
ORNATE “CREST” INSCRIBED ON THE SIDE OF HIS MACHINE. 


As in England and elsewhere, the R.A.F. in the Middle East is by no means solely concerned 
with the serious side of warfare, as the above strange device painted on the fuselage of a “‘ Welling- 
ton”? bomber amply demonstrates. In the design are embodied: a female figure, a winged globe, 
a feather, a haggis, an ant and two pyramids. Translated, the motto reads: “Let us purge the 
blue* skies.” The Italians can testify that the motto has been put to practical purpose. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION FROM BOMBS WILL BE SOLVED 


LONDON 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS : THE NEW INDOOR SHELTER, .. 
A GERMAN BOMB HELPS BRITAIN’S WAR FUNDS. 


NEWS 


. oP 
THE GIRLS OF THE HOME GUARD: AN INSPECTION OF THE FIRST COMPANY ‘OF THE 
HOME GUARD TO FORM A WOMEN’S NURSING SECTION. 


N.A.A.F.I, headquarters Home Guard has formed a Women’s Nursing Section—the first of its kind in 
the country. This new unit (which may well be followed by the formation of others), was started at 
the suggestion of the commanding officer, Captain Thomas Nicholas. It is composed cf girls whose 
ages range from seventeen to twenty-five. These girls, who are by day in employment as Stenographers, 
typists and clerks, yet find time 
to devote at least two evenings 

to lectures on first aid, 
and are regular and _ keen 

attendants at all parades. 
L.N.A. Photograph. 


G.P.O. HAVE 
IT COMPRIS 
RED PIPING AND A HAT SIMILAR TO THOSE 
(Planet News Photograph.) 


GIRL TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS EMPLOYED BY THE 
RECENTLY BEEN ISSUED WITH A SMART NEW UNIFORM. 
A BLUE UNIFORM WITH 

WORN BY GIRL GUIDE OFFICERS, 


tre a y - 
OUT OF EVIL... AN UNUSUAL COLLECTING-BOX OUTSIDE ST. PAUL'S 
A NAZI BOMB WHICH IS HELPING TO SWELL THE “ SPITFIRE” FUNDs ! 


Looking rather like the head of a steel whale, a German bomb outside St. Paul’s Cathedral attracts 

many who are anxious to prevent the arrival of similar missiles by subscribing to the “ Spitfire "’ 

fund. The bomb shown in our picture has been described by the Air Ministry News Service as “one 

of the Nazis’ master efforts.” It fell on the city during a recent raid, but failed to explode, since when 
it has been rendered harmless—except as a collecting-box, (Wide World Phot graph.) 


CATHEDRAL : 
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I. ESTINNE ga oes A “ JEAN FOUQUET 2. PORTRAIT OF A LADY; BY VELASQUEZ VIRGIN AND CHILD; 
415-1480). , 


By RAPHAEL 
(1599-1660). (1483-1520). 


Masterpieces from Europe, 


Now Exported 
to America for Sale by 
the Nazis. 


LLEGATIONS from America that the Nazis, 
desperately striving to obtain dollar exchange, 

are now exporting famous masterpieces have recently 
been published in the American Press. Art dealers 
are said to be puzzled by the great number of recently 
discovered Old Masters which are reaching the United 
States from Russia, via Vladivostok. All are genuine, 
and some have a very high value. Paintings by 
Vermeer, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Raphael, Botticelli, 
and other masters are appearing in the market. The 
fourteen Old Masters reproduced here have been 
exported from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, 
but were not looted paintings. Taking them from 
No. 1 is Jean Fouquet’s ‘‘ Estinne Chevalier with 
St. Stephen.’’ Born in Tours (circa 1415), he was 
influenced by Netherland art and the Italian School, 
especially Fra Angelico; worked for the French 
Court under Charles VII. and Louis XI. The picture 
was in the possession of the Brentano family of 
Frankfort-on-Main, and bought from them in 1896 
by the Duc 


d’Aumale for the 
7. VIRGIN WITH CHILD IN CHURCH: Chantilly collec- 


BY JAN VAN EYCK (1390-1441). tion. The Velas- 
quez (No. 2), 
entitled ‘* Por- 
trait of a Lady,” 
is well known. 
It can be traced 
back to the 
Sebastian Mar- 
tinez collection 
in Cadiz. In 
1867 it was sold 
by the Sala- 
manca Gallery 
to the Earl of 
Dudley, and 
bought by Ber- 
lin in 1887. 
Velasquez, born at Seville, 1599, died in Madrid, 
1660, and was Court painter to Philip IV. from 1623. 
No. 3, Raphael's ‘ Virgin and Child,”” is widely known 
as the ** Madonna di Casa Colonna,” long in the possession 
of this princely family in Rome, and later inherited by 
the Ducal house of Salviati of Rome. According to Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, only the composition and drawing is 
by Raphael, whilst the actual painting was done by 
Domenico Alfani, an assistant in the workshop at Perugia. 
It was bought by the Lante family in 1827. No. 4, by 
Rembrandt, ‘‘ Potiphar's Wife Accusing Joseph.’ This 
picture, painted about 1655, was in the collection of 
the late Sir John Neeld, and was sold to Paris in 1883. 
No. 5: Another famous Rembrandt.“ Portrait of a Rabbi,” 
signed by the artist. First known as in the collection of 
Mr. W. Beckford, Fonthill Abbey, 1820, sold to Durand 
Duclos, Paris, 1857, and to the Suermondt collection, 
1874. No. 6: ‘“ The Virgin Worshipping the Child with 
the Little St. John and St. Bernard,” by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Florentine painter, 1404-1469. Purchased from the Solly 
collection, 1821. No. 7: The * Virgin with Child in Church,” 
by Jan van Eyck. Acquired from the Suermondt collec- 
tion, 1874. No.8: ‘* Young Lady with Pearl Necklace,” by 
Jan Vermeer (Van der Meer), born 1632, died 1675. Formerly 
in the collections of Roos, Amsterdam, 1820, Ch. Haas, 1824, 

[Continued opposite. 





8. YOUNG LADY WITH PEARL NECKLACE : 
BY JAN VERMEER (1632-1675). 


II. THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 12. PORTRAIT OF GUILIANO 
HFLMET; BY REMBRANDT DE MEDICI; BY BOTTICELLI 
(1606-1669) 1444 °-1§10). 
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POTIPHAR’S WIFE ACCUSING JOSEPH ; 5. PORTRAIT OF A RABBI; BY REMBRANDT 6. VIRGIN WORSHIPPING THE CHILD WITH THE LITTLE ST. JOHN 
BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669). (1606-1669). AND ST. BERNARD; BY FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. (1404-1469). 


Famous _ Masters — including 


Van Eyck, Rembrandt, 


Vermeer, Velasquez, Botticelli— 


Sold for Foreign Exchange. 


Continued.) 

Suermondt, 1874. No. 9: “ Portrait of John Arnolfini,” 
by Jan van Eyck. This famous Flemish painter, born 
at Maaseijck about 1390, died at Bruges, 1441. From the 
Cologne collection of Philipp Engles, 1867, and later in 
the Suermondt collection. No. 10; “*A Young Woman,” 
ascribed to Domenico Veneziano, originally in the Poldi 
of Milan collection. Bought, 1897, from the Earl of Ash- 
burnham’s collection. No. 11: ‘‘ The Man with the Golden 
Helmet,’ by Rembrandt. Bought in 1879 from London art 
dealers. No. 12: Botticelli's portrait of ‘‘ Giuliano de 
Medici,” purchased, 1878, from the Prince Strozzi 
collection in Florence. A well-known picture of the 
brother of Lorenzo the Magnificent, murdered in 1478. 
No. 13: “* Portrait of a Young Man,”’ by Giorgione, Venetian 
School, 1477-1510. Formerly in the Giustiniani collection, 
Padua, purchased by Berlin, 1891. No. 14: ‘‘ Man with a 
Pink,"’ by Jan van Eyck. Purchased from the Suermondt 
collection, 1874. The authenticity of the painting No. 10, 
ascribed to Domenico Veneziano, has often been questioned. 
Formerly it was thought to be the work of Piero della 
Francesco, and in 1815, the Galerie Massias, in Paris, 
considered it as by Cimabue, but coming from the Poldi 10. A YOUNG WOMAN; ATTRIBUTED TO 
- of Milan collection gave it the likelihood of Domenico DOMENICO VENEZIANO (I5TH CENTURY). 
Veneziano, supported by the colour- ° 
ing. Domenico, one of the first to 

share the secret of oil painting as 

practised in Flanders by ihe Van 

Eycks, was said to have been 

treacherously assassinated by his 

colleague, Andrea del Castagno, of 

the Florentine School, but this was 

long since proved untrue. The 

Fouquet picture (No. 1) recalls 

that in 1936, at the Oppenheimer 

sale at Christie's, the late Lord 

Duveen gave 10,200 guineas for a 

mére silver-point (7? by 5} in.) 

by this rare master of Torus, who 

usually illuminated Books of Hours 

or panels. The Giorgione portrait 

(No. 13) is one of the very few 

portraits by the Venetian master which are considered 

as originals. Vermeer’s ‘‘ Young Lady With a 

Pearl Necklace "’ is one of the most popular pieces 

by that much-prized and comparatively rare artist, 

and is one of the most valuable pictures in the 

collection. These fourteen pictures appear to have 

been singled out to combine the smallest possible 

size with the highest possible market value, in order, 

no doubt, to escape the vigilant eyes of the British 

Navy. The first batch of pictures and objets d’art 
sent across the Atlantic are reported to have been 
seized by British warships. The sending of these 

gems from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum has caused 

lively interest in American art circles, since the 

Berlin Museum was regarded as a national shrine. 

The ‘‘ New York Herald-Tribune "’ states that col- 

lectors have refused to have anything to do 
with their purchase. It is also reported that 

the agents for the German Government have 
been instructed to transfer money tor the sales 
of these great masters at once to Latin- 

American countries in case the funds should be 
** frozen.” 


9. PORTRAIT OF 
JOHN ARNOLFINI; 
BY JAN VAN EYCK. 


13. PORTRAIT OF A 14. MAN WITH A PINK; 
YOUNG MAN ; BY BY JAN VAN_ EYCK, 
GIORGIONE. (1477-1510.) (1390-1441.) 
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BRIGHTON SCHOOL-CHILDREN, WEARING THEIR GAS-MASKS, BEING CONDUCTED ACROSS 
A ROAD DURING THE RECENT GAS-WARNING TEST, BY A POLICEMAN, WHO IS ALSO 
WEARING HIS GAS-MASK. 
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A BRIGHTON MILKMAN SERVING: CUSTOMERS DURING THE TOWN TEST GAS “ ALERT”’ 
ON FEBRUARY 17, WHICH LASTED FOR THIRTY MINUTES. SERVICE MEN, TRANSPORT- 
DRIVERS AND SHOP-KEEPERS ALL WORKED IN THEIR MASKS. 


4 


A POLICEMAN (LEFT) GIVING DIRECTIONS TO A DRIVER OF A MOTOR-COACH DURING 
THE RECENT GAS TEST AT BRIGHTON, WHEN TEAR-GAS WAS RELEASED, ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE “POLICE, PUBLIC SERVICES AND GENERAL PUBLIC TAKING PART IN THE TEST, 


Uniformed, gas-masked wardens and gas-masked policemen were posted to make sure that every- 
body realised they weré entering a gas area, when Brighton had its first actual gas test ‘ Alert’’ on 
February 17. It was the first general town gas “ Alert” carried out in Britain, and took place 
during civil-defence exercises in the area, actual tear-gas being released. The town had been 
warned for two days by public notices and loud-speakers that the exercise was to take place, 
and during the test shoppers, typists, bus-drivers and conductors and school-children all wore 
their masks as they went about their ordinary occupations. The Mayor of Brighton described the 
test as “a great success,” and an A.R.P. official said that it was “a thousand times better than 
anything they had done before.” 
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PRAYERS AT SEA; RAIL “WAR” REPAIR GANG. 


The “ Slooper” seen in the bottom picture is engaged in convoy escort duties in the Mediterranean. 
Sloops are shorter than destroyers, with a speed of about 20 knots. They are fitted with sub- 
marine-detecting apparatus, as well as with depth-charges, and share with destroyers a large part 
of escort duties with convoys, one of which is to be seen in the photograph steaming astern. 
Prayers are read each morning by the captain on the quarterdecks of the smaller British warships. 

The Southern Railway, which, despite great difficulties, has maintained its services for passen- 
gers and freight since the start of the air war, has now established control centres at key 
points where experts from the various departments, safe in deep dugouts, are able to deal by 
telephone with any emergency. They have at their disposal gangs of platelayers, ready to proceed 
to any spot in their section where a line may have been cut, and each centre has its own military 

guard from the company’s Home Guard unit. 


ey ? 

ey Rat tee: 
A FOREMAN OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY GIVING INSTRUCTIONS TO A TEMPORARY 
REPAIR PARTY SETTING OUT TO A REPORTED “INCIDENT”? FROM THE CONTROL 
CENTRE, GUARDED BY THE RAILWAY'S OWN UNIT OF THE HOME GUARD. (Central Press.) 
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THE CAPTAIN OF A NAVAL*SLOOP ENGAGED ON CONVOY ESCORT IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN READING THE MORNING’S PRAYERS ON THE QUARTERDECK BEFORE THE 
MEN ARE DISPERSED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE STATIONS. (Topical.) 
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CORVETTES AND CONVOYS: 


LITTLE SHIPS WHICH ARE GRAPPLING WITH THE U-BOAT MENACE. 





{ 











TYPICAL OF 
(Planet News.) 


A CORVETTE-ESCORTED CONVOY IN MID-ATLANTIC. OUR PICTURE IS 
THE SCENES WITNESSED NOWADAYS BY THE CREWS OF THESE VESSELS. 
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BUCKING THROUGH HEAVY SEAS, ONE OF BRITAIN’S NEW PROTECTIVE CRAFT 4 
TAKES UP HER POSITION AMONG THE CONVOY’S ESCORTING VESSELS. (Planet News.) 2 
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+ SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ANTI-SUBMARINE 


WORK AND ESCORT WORK, 


THE ¢ 
CORVETTE, AS SEEN ABOVE, IS SMALL, FAST, AND VERY SEAWORTHY. (Keystone.) ; 











> FIRING A DEPTH-CHARGE AT A SUBMERGED 





SUBMARINE FROM A CORVETTE. 4 
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OFFICERS SCAN THE SEA FOR SIGNS OF THE LURKING ENEMY. (Planet News.) 











A LAWYER, A BANK MANAGER AND AN 
PLOT THE CORVETTE’S COURSE ON 


AUTHOR, 
A CHART. 


BUT NOW R.N.V.R. OFFICERS, 3 


(Planet News.) 2 
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HEAVY ATLANTIC WEATHER, AND “‘ THE BOAT GOES WOP WITH A WIGGLE BETWEEN.’ 
CORVETTES ARE CONSTRUCTED TO WITHSTAND THE HEAVIEST SEAS. (Planet News.) 


AT THEIR ACTION STATIONS. ¢ 
(Planet News.) 








A U-BOAT HAS BEEN SIGHTED. THE CREW ARE 
THE LITTLE SHIP'S 4-IN. GUN OPENS FIRE. 





The Corvettes—little ships shouldering heavy burdens—are doing prodigies of work 
in all sorts of weather. Designed especially for anti-submarine work and general 
escort work, these craft are smali, fast and constructed to stand up to heavy seas. 
Descendants of the sailing-ships which Nelson employed with such telling effect, 
the Corvettes of to-day are playing a big part in the blockade fight, and, apart 
from those afloat, many more are building in the shipyards of the Empire. The 


| 


normal complement is between fifty and sixty men. There are three officers, in 
addition to the captain. The shortage of anti-submarine craft was recognised 
before the war, and numbers of trawlers were adapted to fill the gap until the 
specially designed vessels were ready. Although the Corvettes are “lively” in a 
seaway, they are none the less popular, since many officers and men appreciate 
the added intimacy of a small ship. 
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LIVERPOOL’S COMMUNAL FEEDING CENTRE, CAPABLE OF — 


a 
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“* BEST VALENCIA ONIONS,” SUPPLIED BY SPAIN TO BRITAIN UNDER THE RECIPROCAL 


TRADE AGREEMENT, BEING SELECTED FOR STEW AT THE CENTRAL KITCHEN, LIVERPOOL. 
¢ THE CHEF AND HIS ASSISTANT INSPECTING TRAYS OF BAKED CURRANT SPONGE 


+ PUDDINGS IN COURSE OF COOKING IN THE CENTRAL KITCHEN. 


oo o~eg 3 
THE BUTTER-MIXER AND CONTAINER. THE LIVERPOOL CORPORATION’S CENTRAL KITCHEN 


CHEFS SERVING STEW FROM THE HUGE VATS INTO CONTAINERS, FOR TRANSPORT 
IS CAPABLE WHEN NECESSARY OF SERVING 16,000 MEALS A DAY. 


d TO CIVIL DEFENCE WORKERS IN THE LIVERPOOL AREA. 


LOLOL — ad Ae a 
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Drastic modification of the rationing system is likely soon, ‘‘ The Times” 
announced on February 15. Alternative schemes are under consideration 
which would equalise expenditure on food, with everyone being given a 
similar chance of obtaining equal rations of the essential foods and no more. 
The photographs reproduced here show typical scenes at the Liverpool Central 
Kitchen, one of the new communal feeding centres which 


Food is rapidly establishing in various cities in the United Kingdom, and the 
nerve-centre of the Liverpool Corporation's communal feeding scheme. At 
present 5000 meals are distributed from the kitchen daily to Civil Defence 
workers and some schools. Describing a visit to the establishment in 4a 
recent ‘ Postscript" broadcast on February 2, Mr. J. B. Priestley, after 
the Ministry of giving particulars of an excellent three-course meal which he had obtained 
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SERVING 16,000 -REPASTS DAILY—A 3-COURSE MEAL COSTS 9d. 
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VIEW OF A SECTION OF A HUGE KITCHEN IN THE LIVERPOOL COMMUNAL FEEDING SCHEME, SHOWING VATS, STEAMERS, BAKING OVENS, AND MINCING MACHINES. 
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t THE DOUGH MIXTURE-MACHINE IN WHICH ARE BAKED ALL THE PASTRIES AND PUDDINGS FOR FROM 4000 TO 12,000 MEALS A DAY. 


t 
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for ninepence in the communal restaurant, said that after the meal he was Wherever we went there, machines magically began doing their tricks for us. 
taken to see the pride and joy of civic Liverpool, its vast Central Kitchen, A kitchen like that, I felt, ought now to be working twenty-four hours a 
designed to send out hot meals to school-children and now sending out equally day, its colossal vats steaming and bubbling like mad, so that not one single 
hot meals to A.R.P. workers and others. “It's the largest kitchen I have human. being for miles doesn’t have at least one sensibly-planned, nourishing 
ever seen,’ he said. ‘At a pinch, it can dish you up 16,000 meals. I saw meal a day, a meal, too, in which not the tiniest scrap of essential foodstuff 
steaming small holdings of Irish stew, and rice pudding by the acre. has been wasted. I wish we had hundreds of such kitchéns.” 
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sy HYPERTELY ” IN EXTINCT AND LIVING ANIMALS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


a Ja" hago what is ‘ Hypertely’?” not a few of my 
readers will be sure to ask—and well they 
may. Briefly, it applies only to animals, 


another word for “ 


really the right word, for they, in this 
regard, are the victims of circumstances 
over which they had no control. In 
considering it we are faced with another 
of the many mysteries of animal life. 
Biologists have written much on _ this 
theme in their attempts to explain it; 
but so far without success. Nevertheless, 
it is a theme of surprising interest, and 
well deserves a place on this page, though 
I can do no more here than cite a few 
instances, gleaned from the remote past, 
as well as from animals still living. 

Let me begin with the great sabre- 
tooth tigers (Fig. 2) which strove with 
the old cave-men who lived in the caves 
of Kent’s Cavern and Cresswell, as is 
shown by the teeth and bones of these 
formidable animals on the floor of the 
cave. Their range extended, in the course 
of the ages, over Europe and America, 
from north to south. 

In their general appearance they 
resembled the lions and tigers of to-day. 
But in one particular they stand apart 
from all other members of the cat tribe 





2. THR SKULL OF THE SABRE-TOOTH TIGER (MACHAIRODUS, 
or “ 8MILODON” NROG#US), WHICH RANGED THROUGH THE 
LATE PLIOCENE AND THE WHOLE OF THE PLEISTOCENE PERIODS, 


and is 
overdoing it ’’—something very 
like “ taking the bit between the teeth.” 
of all kinds have, so to speak, been guilty of this folly. 
Though, to be quite just to them, “ folly” 


Animals 


is not 


I. 


TOTALLING SEVERAL MILLION YEARS. 


The jaw-flange is here reduced to a vestige. In the oldest known Machairodus 
this flange uously large. 


was conspic 


which have ever lived, and this in the- 


enormous size of the great canine teeth, 
which must have been far larger than 
was necessary to enable them to cope 
with “ the struggle for existence.” Of the 
early stages in the development of these 
huge teeth we have no record. But with 
increasing length, constant efforts had 
to be made to open the mouth wider and 
wider in order to feed. And the stresses 
and strains on the lower jaw gradually 
changed the form of the jaw-hinge so 
that the jaw could be pulled back at 
right-angles to the long axis of the skull! 
Even then it left a space between the 
tips of the upper and lower canines no 
wider than is the lion’s and tiger's of 
to-day. But this is not the whole of 
the story. In the course of the millions 
of years between the Miocene and the 
end of the days of the old cave-mer, 
several very distinct species of sabre-tooth 
tigers came, and vanished again. But 
their skulls show the advent and the 
passing of an entirely new feature which, 
indeed, ‘‘ rubs in” the futility of ‘‘ overdoing 
it.” This was in the development of a 
downwardly directed flange of bone at 
the end of the lower jaw, to be described 
presently: For the moment, let me remark 





4. 
AS 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF “ HYPERTELY” 

THE BABIRUSA, A NATIVE OF CELEBES, WHOSE UPPER CANINES 

UPWARDS FROM THEIR SOCKETS AND PIERCE THE SKIN, NOT ENTERING THE 

MOUTH AT ALL, BUT CURLING BACKWARDS OVER THE HEAD, 

The lower canines grow up beside them from the sides of the mouth. 
Copyright photograph by D. Seth-Smith 


that these ancient “tigers” present some most 
puzzling features in regard to their teeth, for 
these show a marked reduction in the number of the 
cheek-teeth as we trace them from the early to the 
latest genera and species, and a no less surprising 
range of differences in regard to the great canines 
which have earned for them the name “ sabre-tooth.”’ 


kita 





See tec» 


SKELETON OF THE ANCIENT ELEPHANT KNOWN AS THE MAMMOTH, WHEREIN 
THE TUSKS, RELIEVED OF THEIR NORMAL FUNCTIONS, GREW UPWARDS AND BACK- 
WARDS, MAKING THEM USELESS EITHER AS WEAPONS OR FOR PROCURING FOOD. 


Some of these tusks were as much as 12 ft. 6 in. long. The 
teeth and bones are found in the Norfolk Forest-bed and 
Thames Valley, and have been dredged up in the North Sea. 


For it must be remembered that these were 
all carnivores, and destroyed their prey after . 
the manner of the tigers of the jungles of 
India. Since there must have been uniform- 
ity in their mode of feeding, what could 
have induced the diversity in the form of 
their canines? In the Lower Oligocene 
Dinictys, the oldest of the tribe, the cheek 
teeth are numerous, but in Smilodon, of the 
Pleistocene, the check-teeth are reduced to 
two in each jaw. It had a canine 8 in. long, 
but no more than a vestige of the jaw- 
flange. We must not forget, however, that 
these fearsome creatures had a place in the 
sun extending over millions of years, and a 
vast geographical range. Hence “ incipient 
tendencies,”” now in this direction, now in 
that, had plenty of time for their development. 

We may profitably ruminate on these 
apparently unco-ordinated directions of growth 
brought about in association with these 
vagaries of the canine. But we are confronted 
with a much more spectacular series of 
changes in the skull of a Pliocene marsupial— 


3- 


THE REMARKABLE WILD PIG 


a relation of the kangaroos—described about eigh- 
years ago by Dr. Elmer Riggs, an American palzontolt 
ogist of note. For this skull, in effect, is the skull 
of a “sabre-tooth’’! Now, between the carnivores, 
and the marsupials there is indeed a vast difference. 
We have here, in short, one of the most striking 
instances known of what is called ‘ convergence.” 
The inciting cause of this convergence 
is nearly always traceable to the nature 
of the activities aroused in the pursuit 
of food. They are a great ‘‘ moulding-force.”’ 

As a glance at Fig. 3 will show, this 
creature had an enormous jaw - flange, 
far exceeding that of any sabre - tooth; 
and the same is true of the canine, for 
its root extends upwards and backwards 
in a tubular sheath right over the top 
of the skull. Here indeed is “ hypertely’’! 
Though it must have caught and killed 
its prey after the fashion of the sabre- 
tooths, the moulding forces of these 
Movements are scen to have had a very 
different result, because they have acted 
on tissues which had a widely different 
origin. 

Some further, and very striking, instances 
of ‘ hypertely ” are furnished by that 
strange pig, the babirusa of Celebes (Fig. 4). 
The upper canine turns upwards and out of 
the mouth, as in the wart-hog, but in a 
Singularly different way, for it pierces 
the skin of the face and emerges to 
form a backwardly directed semi-circle, 





THE .REMARKABLE SKULL OF AN ANCIENT CARNIVOROUS 
MARSUPIAL (?THYLACOSMILUS) OF THE PLIOCENE ERA, WHICH 
DEVELOPED, LIKE THE SABRE-TOOTH TIGERS, A HUGE CANINE, 
AND JAW-FLANGE 


The root of the canine | runs upwards and backwards over the roof of the 


BUT ON A SCALE VASTLY GREATER. 


skull, while in the great size of the jaw-flange it is unique. 


accompanied by the lower canine, which 
curves with it. Hence both have become 
useless, and, so to speak, out of control, 
for the upper tusk sometimes, in its 
backward course, pierces the skull! What 
agency could have been at work to bring 
about such a curious mode of growth, 
and its attendant dangers ? 

As touching the elephants, I must 
confine myself to-day to the tusks of the 
two living species and the extinct 
mammoth, which once roamed over Great 
Britain, and indeed practically the whole 
of Europe. The general appearance of 
these tusks needs no description. But 
it is worth noting that they leave the 
mouth by “ tunnelling ’’ through the base 
of the inside of the upper lip when it 
passes into the trunk. They are always 
larger in the males, and are used both 
in fighting rivals as well as for uprooting 
trees for the sake of their fruit. In the 
mammoth, however, we find a clear instance 
of ‘“hypertely.”” For having become 
forced to live in treeless country, the tusks, 
instead of degenerating, took on a new 
lease of life, and grew into huge semi-circles, 
Sweeping upwards and backwards, thus 
rendering them useles? either as weapons 
or for digging. 
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Guinness at Waterloo 





“When I was sufficiently recovered to take 
some nourishment, I felt the most extraordi- 


nary desire for a glass of Guinness. 


“Upon expressing my wish to the doctor, 
he told me I might take a small glass...1 
thought I had never tasted anything so de- 


lightful... I am confident that it contributed 
more than anything else to the renewal of 


my strength.” 


a From the diary of one of Wellington’s 
Fri officers, after he had been severely wounded 
gg. at the vane of Waterloo, June, 1815. 
: Quoted in “Long Forgotten Days,” by 

Ethel M. Richardson. 








—and Guinness today 


In times of difficulty and suffering, men and women have ever 
turned to Guinness as a natural source of strength and comfort. 

For Guinness is more than a very good drink. It is a tonic for, 
both body and mind, and in the words of a doctor, “a balm to 
tired and worn-out nerves.” 

If you are tired, Guinness refreshes you. If your nerves are on 
edge, Guinness helps you to see things calmly and cheerfully. If 
you have lost your enjoyment of meals, Guinness restores it. 

Truly, there’s nothing like a Guinness. Have one with your 


lunch or dinner today. 


The extract quoted above from a doctor’s 
letter is published by special permission. 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


UCH water has flowed under the Pont Neuf since 
the name of Marcel Proust, as some wag once 
remarked, was apt to be regarded as a misprint for 
Marcel Prévost. It may even be that a generation 
has arisen which might be likely to reverse the process. 
But whatever the 
relative merits and 
renown of _ these 
French novelists, 
there is no doubt 
that the later of the 
two has steadily 
increased in stature, 
as his _ principal 
work, which he 
strove feverishly to 
finish on his death- 
bed, but did not 
live to see published 
in its full magni- 
tude, has become 
better known and 
appreciated 
by serious students 
of literature. ‘‘ Not 
until five years 
after his death,” 
we read, ‘‘ was it 
possible to assess 
Proust’s work in its 
entirety.” In this 
country, perhaps, 
the average novel- 
reader is not very 
familiar with his 
books ; all the more 
welcome, therefore, 
is a biographical 
and critical study 
that should go far to 
remedy that defect, 
namely, ‘“fINTRO- 
DUCTION TO PRoustT. 
His Life, his Circle 
and his Work.”” By 
Derrick Leon. With 
Frontispiece _Por- 
trait (Kegan Paul; 
12s. 6d.). 


The story "of 
: Proust’s life is at 


later, when Francia showed affinity with Perugino, 


once tragic and inspiring. It was a tragedy of ill- 
health, for he was a life-long victim of asthma, and 
he died (in 1922) at the comparatively early age of 
fifty. It is an inspiration to writers as a record of 
constant struggle against this grievous disability, and of 
dauntless devotion to a literary ideal. In these respects 
he reminds us of Stevenson. There was also in Proust, 
however, an element of disillusion, which tended. to sadden 
his experience, for, in portraying the world he knew, he 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION BY THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND ‘FOR THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD: A DRAWING—DONE WITH 
THE POINT OF THE BRUSH IN BISTRE, HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE-——-BY FRANCESCO FRANCIA (1450-1517). 


The principal figure is of a woman who by her gesture of enjoining silence by placing her forefinger to her lips suggests that the artist intended her to 
represent the Roman goddess Angerona. The style partakes somewhat of Umbrian characteristics, and the drawing probably dates from about 1502, or a little 
Professor J. D. Beazley has thought to recognise in the composition the theme of certain lines of the 


Saturnalia of Macrobius (c. 395-423). 


— 


came to present a satirical picture of French society on a 
decadent grade. Regarding the quality of Mr. Leon’s 
volume, it is sufficient to recall that Sir Hugh Walpole 
has described it as “‘ by a great deal the best book yet 
published in English about Proust,” and as ranking “ among 
the best literary criticism of the past two years.” 


Especially valuable to readers approaching Proust’s 
magnum opus for the first time is the biographer’s summary 
of its framework, 
followed by a care- 
ful analysis of its 
component episodes 
and groups of 
characters. “A la 
Recherche du Temps 
Perdu,” writes Mr. 
Leon, “ is one long 
complex novel. It 
is not a sequence of 
novels, each com- 
plete in itself, which 
together form a 
cycle. ... It was 
published in six 
parts, with separate 
titles and sub-titles, 
simply because, for 
purely practical 
reasons, it was not 
possible to publish 
the whole work 
together. It totals 
approximately a 
million and a half 
words; its scope 
covers 


has a cast of over 
two hundred 
characters. . .. 
Written in the first 
person, with the 
writer as the centre 
of his own world, 
and the chief charac- 
ters grouped about 
him, . . . the book 
at the same time 
is developed in a 
manner that gives 
them an existence 
completely in- 
dependent of his 
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own. Although all the principal ideas of the Marcel of the book 
are undoubtedly Proust’s own, the novel must be considered 
less as autobiography than as a deliberate effort to present 
various aspects of the life he had known. ... Marcel’s 
inner life is coincident with vast objective pictures of 
the social life of his period.” 


One element in Proust’s writing, of special interest to 
English readers, was the influence of Ruskin, whose prose 
he admired, and two of whose works—‘* Sesame and Lilies ”” 
and ‘“‘ The Bible of Amiens ”"—he translated with notes and 
preface, for French editions. As a satirist, Proust is 
credited by his biographer with ‘‘ the power and bitterness 
of Swift.” Again, urging the moral value of Proust’s 
work, Mr. Leon compares it, both in motive and method, 
with the art of Hogarth in “ The Rake’s Progress” or 
‘“* Mariage & la Mode.” ‘‘ The Proustian world of society,” 
Mr. Leon proceeds, “is like a form of scum at the surface 
of the social structure. ... Yet its nullity, its vanity, 
its callousness and its amorality are as profitable to the 
moralist as are any of the prophetic books of Israel. From 
his earliest youth, people who could not ‘ feel what was 
good’ were Proust’s greatest aversion.” 


Mr. Leon admits that there are obstacles to be over- 
come in acquiring a taste for Proust’s fiction, whose inor- 
dinate length and complexity renders it formidable. 
Largely, no doubt, because he died before being able to 
complete a revision, it contains a mass of repetitions, 
redundancies, and needless incidental dissertations, which 
become boring and monotonous. Despite all this, however, 
the biographer concludes: ‘“‘ How inconspicuous, almost 
irrelevant indeed, Proust’s faults become in comparison 
with the superb success and ingenuity with which so many 
supplementary themes are continually interwoven and 
continuously developed until they are combined at last 
in the incomparable final chapter. This alone would make 
it impossible to deny Proust’s right to claim his ‘place 
amongst the greatest novelists of the world. ... He can 
well stand with Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Balzac, Stendhal 
and Thackeray.” 


Although he could revel on occasion and did not lack 
humour, Proust’s personality, in view of his physical con- 
- dition, could hardly be expected to diffuse much joie de 
vivre. One feels a strong sense of contrast, therefore, in 
turning to the reminiscences of a popular stage idol who, 
when all is told, can declare that “‘ acting is a glorious job,” 
and that it has given him “‘ happiness for over forty years.” 
That confession explains the joyous spirit pervading every 
page of ‘* Mr. Wu Looks Back.” Thoughts and Memories. 
By Matheson Lang. With 24 Illustrations (Stanley 


Paul; 15s.). Here we have the unassuming record of a 
successful and fortunate theatrical career, pursued from 
the outset with whole-hearted zeal. As usual with leaders 
of the profession, it brought him hosts of interesting friends, 
and took him all about the world on tour or holiday. It 
was a Far Eastern tour, in India, Burma, Malaya and 
China, which led him, on his return, to accept the play 
(previously turned down by almost every actor-manager 
in London) of which the name-part gives his book its title. 


Particularly memorable on the personal side are his 
professional associations with Sir Frank Benson; Mrs. 
Langtry (with whose touring company he visited New 
York) ; Ellen Terry, to whose kindly guidance in the art 
of acting he pays the warmest tribute ; Lilian Baylis, whom 
he helped to inaugurate her Shakespeare productions at the 


Old Vic; and, among dramatic authors, Bernard Shaw - 


and Hall Caine. While the book teems with good stories, 
including one about Arthur Roberts, it is far more than 
a mere succession of anecdotes. For Mr. Lang always 
took his art very earnestly, as appears from many passages 
discussing its principles and his own practice. Among 
other things, he comments on Shakespeare’s uncanny 


feeling for Highland superstition in ‘‘ Macbeth,” and makes .- 


the suggestion, which may appeal to the new Scottish 
literary movement, that the play should be given a truly 
Celtic setting. 


. . . . . 


Matheson Lang himself is of Scottish parentage, and, 
though born in Montreal, was “‘ brought home ” to Scotland 
at the age of four, so that most of his childhood memories 
belong there. He is, moreover, a son of the manse, and 
can claim cousinship with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose enthronement he attended. It was another Primate’s 
son who was responsible for his going on the stage, for his 
youthful ambition was first kindled by a visit of Frank 
Benson’s company (which he afterwards joined) to Inverness, 
where his parents then lived. Recalling the occasion, he 
describes how he and his brother enacted in the dining-room 
a fight from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” ‘“* Pandemonium 
reigned . . . and my father strode out of his study con- 
sumed with fury, ‘ What is the meaning of this appalling 
uproar?’ ‘It means,’ I replied, ‘that I am going to be 
an actor.’ Horror! There was a deadly silence. .. . 
That moment settled the rest of my life.” In after years, 
also, it was Benson who unconsciously assisted the young 
actor’s courtship of Miss Hutin Britton, another member 
of his company. Thus, the author relates, was lit ‘‘ the 
flame of a love that was to last all our lives.” 


Matheson Lang’s comparison of the stage producer’s 
work to the art of painting, since he “‘ paints a picture on 


a life-size canvas with living people as his figures,” would 
apply equally well to the production of ballet. Those of 
us who are subject to that delightful form of insanity known 
as “ balletomania” have lately been provided with two 
important additions to its literature, both relating to the 
famous Russian impresario whose name’ stands for the 
peak period in the vogue of ballet. Devotees of the lost 
leader will find all they need to ask concerning his work 
and personality liberally furnished in these two books, 
namely, “SERGE DriaGuirev.” His Life, his Work, and 
his Legend. An Intimate Biography. By Serge Lifar, 
Mattre de Ballet, Premier Danseur-Etoile du Théire National 
de Opéra, Paris. With 46 Illustrations (Putnam ; 21s.) ; 
and “ THe DIAGHILEV Batiet In Lonpon.” A Personal 
Record. By Cyril W. Beaumont (Putnam; ros. 6d.). 


Serge Lifar’s volume is divided into two parts ; the first 
tracing Diaghilev’s life before he knew him; the second 
giving his own personal memories of their association. 
This book contains touches of exotic emotionalism, as 
when we read that Diaghilev, on hearing of Nijinsky’s 
marriage, ‘‘ burst into a fit of ungovernable fury, a lion’s 
madness, smashed chairs and tables and, raging, hurled 
himself round the room.” Or again when, at Diaghilev’s 
funeral (at Venice in 1929), the author, under intense 
nervous strain, racing down the church, “ collapsed with 
a terrible scream by the altar,” and later, when the moment 
came to drop earth upon the coffin, leapt into the open 
grave. Mr. Beaumont’s book, for all his enthusiasm, is 
more restrained and matter-of-fact. ‘‘ He would sometimes,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ call at my shop, which he dubbed the ‘ Boutique 
Fantasque.’ ... Diaghilev always arrived like Majesty 
honouring a subject with a visit, and, in the distance, like 
attentive equerries, hovered one or two immaculately 
groomed young men—dancers, secretaries, or friends.” 


. 


An extract from Matheson Lang’s book affords at once 
a parallel and a contrast to this phase of Diaghiiev’s charac- 
ter, in that of a celebrated English actress. “‘ Mrs. Langtry,” 
we read, “ behaved, and was treated by all around her, 
with a tremendous sense of importance, almost like royalty. 
Every entrance she made on the stage a carpet was unrolled 
from the dressing-room to the wings, and assistant stage 
managers, call-boys, dressers, etc., heralded her approach 
and cleared the way for her. . . She was a very vigorous 
and healthy woman, who took the utmost care of herself. 
Sometimes she would honour me with an invitation to go 
walking with her. A ‘royal command * would arrive at 
my hotel to say that Mr. Lang was expected to be ready 
to accompany Mrs. Langtry at such and such a time. That 
would mean a good, brisk, ten-mile walk, during which 
she frequently regaled me with many fascinating stories 
of her varied and remarkable life.” 
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The True 


Importance of 


SLEEP 


SLEEP ROBBERS 
ARE ACTIVE 
BUT YOU CAN 
BEAT THEM! 


VERYONE knows Napoleon’s 
famous dictum that four 
hours’ sleep anight isenough 

for any man. He claimed that he 
himself never had more. 


His contemporaries have re- 
ported that he would sometimes 
go for days without sleep and then 
make it up by sleeping for 24 hours 
— and he could sleep anywhere 
provided he was in darkness. 


Beethoven, Dr. Johnson, the 
Duke of Wellington, Darwin. 
Edison and Spencer are examples 
of other famous men who are said 
to have managed on three or four 
hours’ sleep a night. 


Could we all do the 
same? What do we 
know about sleep ? 


\ “4 know that 


sleep is more necessary 
than food. A man can 
live more than a month 
without foodand recover 
completely. Ten days 
without sleep brings death. 

Experiments on animals show 
that if an animal is prevented 
from sleeping for several days, 
some of its cells are destroyed 
beyond repair. If the animal’s 
sleep is merely cut short, the 
symptoms are the same as if it had 
been starved or poisoned. 

Of course absolute insomnia of 
that kind never occurs in ordinary 
life because sleep of a kind comes 
to people even in the most un- 
favourablecircumstances.Soldiers 
sleep on the march, just as birds 
such as the swallow and frigate- 
bird sleep on the wing. Even in 
intense pain, people sleep. 


A BSOLUTE insomnia is 


experienced only by people in 
extraordinary situations. Long- 
distance flyers, for example, suffer 
it for a short period and find it 
their greatest difficulty. 
Scientific workers also, when 
doing. research on sleep, have 
occasionally experienced absolute 
insomnia. They cause themselves 
to be prevented from sleeping in 
order to study the effects. They 
usually behave as though intoxi- 
cated, and later become delirious. 
One of them has reported that he 
fears a repetition of this *‘ experi- 
mental ’’ insomnia worse than any 
imaginable pain, and fully under- 
stands how effective was that 


ancient torture which consisted of 


forcibly keeping a person awake. 





ih 


Even the ordinary wakefulness 
that we call insomnia, is torture 
enough. Lord Rosebery, when 
Prime Minister in 1895, never got 
more than four hours’ sleep and it 
was his fear of suffering again in 
this way that prevented him from 
returning to office. 


‘“‘Thave anabsolute conviction.,”’ 
he wrote in 1903, ‘* that were I to 
return to office, I should once 
more be sleepless. I cannot for- 
get 1895.”’ 


\ HAT was the difference 


between Lord Rosebery and the 
other famous men who have main- 
tainedinvincibleenergy onsimilar 
short rations of sleep ? 

Common sense suggests that the 
difference was in the quaiity of 
their sleep. The four hours’ sleep 
of Napoleon and the other mighty 
men was deep, refreshing sleep — 

what has been called 
lst Group Sleep. 

Lord Rosebery, on 
the other hand, must 
have had the shallow, 
unsatisfying 2nd Group 


N Sleep. 

There is a vast differ- 
ence in the effect of 
these different groups or 
levels of sleep. 

The one leaves you re- 
freshed, feeling a new 
man, strong and able to 
cope with the difficulties of the 
day ahead of you. 

The other leaves you exhausted 
and fretful, fearful of what the day 
may bring. 


Since sleep, and the lack 


of it, are matters of greater im- 
portance to-day than ever before, 
we all need the first kind of sleep. 
How to get it—that is the 
question. 

Dozens of suggestions for get- 
ting to sleep have been advanced. 
One famous London doctor says 
that thinking of a black target 
against a black background is 
better than counting sheep. 
Another recommends closing the 
eyes and then trying to see 
your eyebrows ! 

Actually, however, the problem 
for most of us is not so much one 
of getting to sleep as of getting a 
few good hours of the right kind 
of sleep. This is where Horlicks 
can help you. 

People find that after taking a 
cup of hot Horlicks last thing. 
they get that lovely, deep, restor- 
ing sleep. They not only wake up 
refreshed ; gradually their health 
and spirits improve all round. If 
you want to know again the won- 
derful ‘‘ healed” feeling that 
comes from really good sleep, take 
Horlicks to-night. /t is still at pre- 
war prices : from two shillings at 
chemists and grocers. 
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wind and doubled up with indigestion. 
Why ? Because your stomach is always 
too acid. It sours every mouthful. It 
turns meat into leather. You can stop 
these agonising attacks this very day 
by taking ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ Tablets. 
They relieve acidity at once. No 
matter what you eat, your stomach 
makes easy work of digesting it. No 
sour repeating, no heartburn, no flatu- 
lence, not a twinge of your old agony. 

What about your next meal? Are 
you going to submit to torture when 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets will save 
you ? Make that meal the test. Geta 
box of the Tablets now and have them 
in readiness. You ’ll be thankful you 
tried them. Neat flat boxes for the 
pocket. Also family sizes. Obtain- 
able everywhere. 


MILK of MAGNESIA 
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Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Savoury Sauce, and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
prices. Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1828) 
Suppliers to Army, Navy and Air F orce Institutions and Canteens 





PER HALF POUND 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


THIN CAPTAIN 


TRY ALSO OATCAKES & WHOLEMEAL WAFERS 















ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“HYGIENE ron WOMEN” 


BY NURSE DREW 





PRODUCTS - 


ror FEMININE 
APPROVED BY DOCTORS 








if you wish, write to NURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, wc 





4 out or 5 


VICTIMS OF 


PYORRHOEA! 













Guard against it- 
THIS EASY WAY! 


Tender bleeding gums are danger signs 
which if neglected may lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhoea). Forhans used daily will 
eradicate these gum affections and used 
in time, prevent them altogether, 
Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent in their surgeries. To keep your mouth 
in a fresh, healthy condition, brush your teeth daily 
with Forhans Brand Special Formula dentifrice. 
It removes acids that cause decay, 

making teeth white and brilliant. 
See your dentist and start using 
Forhanstoday! In three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 











Rie Pur 
“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 





THE NATURAL NUTRIMENT 


in “ Bermaline” Bread, including Vitamin B, makes 
it a perfect food. Promotes digestion too. Win 
through on “ Bermaline.” Ask your Baker, or write 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 





PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 








the best 
ask for- 
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STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 
consistent high standard of quality is still 
maintained and they are the natural choice 
for those who gladly pay that little extra 
to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
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Never get chilled and depressed. Keep warm and 
sustained by timely cups of good Hot Bovril. This 
is the secret of those cheerful, fit folks who greet 
you with a ‘winning’ smile. 
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